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eoveen ENT SCHOOL OF MINES, AND 


? SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS, 
Director. 
sirRODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., FR. 


the Session 18° 

Precng in following COURSES 
CAL DEMONSTRATIONS will He given: 

1. Cuemistry.—By A. W. Hormann, LL.D., iF ‘R S., Ke. 

2, METALLURGY —By Joun Percy, M. D., F.R.S 

3 Narurat History.—By T. H. He XLEY, F. ie S. 

4. MINERALOGY. } Ry Warincron W. Suytu, M.A., F. R. Ss. 

5, MinING. 

6. Grorocy.—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S 

7. APPLIED MEcHANICS.—By Rosert Wi. tis, M.A., F.R.S. 

8, Puysics.—By G. G. Svroxes, M.A., S. 

INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICAL Drawi ING, by Mr. Binns. 


The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) 
jg M1, in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/. 

Pupils are receiv ed in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
isbaratory ofthe School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, at a 
fee of 101. for the term of three months. The same fee is charged 
in the eraiers ical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Pe rey. 

to separate courses of lectures are issued at 1l., 1. 10s at. 
Officers in the Queen’s service, Her Majesty’s Consu 
yan and managers, may obtain tickets at reduce 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others engaged in 
education, are also admitted’ to the lectures at reduced fees. 

Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibi- 
then and others have also been established. 

“a prospectus and information, apply atthe Museum of Practical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, London. TrenuaM Rerks, Registrar. 


S., &e. 
ee will commence on the 3rd 
F LECTURES AND PRACTI- 





RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
The NEXT MEETING will be held at ABERDEEN, commencing 
on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

The Reception Room will be the Mechanics’ Hall, Market Street. 
Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Association, 
accompanied by a statement whether or not the author will be 
it at the meeting, may be addressed to Joun Puitwips, M.A., 
LD., F.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, University Museum, 

3 or to Professor Nico, Professor Futter, and Joun F. 
Wuirt, Esq., Local Secretaries, ‘Aberdeen. 
Joun Taytor, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 


THE 





HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL OF 

ART at a oer ow, for Male _ Female Students, and 

ILITAN SCHOOLS OF ART at 37, Gower Street, for 

y,and at gb the sas Crap Street ; Finsbury, 

omas, Ch arterhouse, 

» Rotherhithe, rammar School, Deptford Road ; 

St. Martin’s-in-the- Ficlds, Castle Street, Long Acre; Lamt beth; 

St. Mary's, Princes Road ; Hampstead, Dispensary Building ; Christ- 

church, St. George’s-in- the- East, Cannon Street, will RE-OPEN on 
the ard of OCTOBER 


Application for Sautssion, prospectuses, or any other information, 
tobe made at the schools in each district, and at South Kensington. 


By authority of the Committee of Council on Education. 





= ° 

Lays UAGES.—French, German, Italian, 

ish, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 

amative Pi PROFES SSOR, through the medium of English or French, 

and by conversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 

, Navy, and Civil Services. In the above Languages and 

every kind of translations. Families and Schools attended. 
French, and Italian classes. Terms moderate. 


W. Lirravr, 10, John Street, Adelphi, Strand. 





REV. G. B. ATKINSON, M.A., at 


tt Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity "Hall, C ambridge, 


wil ready at Michaelmas to receive into his house a few PUPIL 


for either of the Universities, or for any of the public 
‘erms, 200 guineas per annum. 





Penne. —A LADY who is well qualified 
for the employment, is desirous of being ech a for a few 
hours every day, or three times a w eek, as AMANUENSIS to an 

or gentleman. She can translate and write French, 

and is considered a good reader. Most satisfactory 

canbe ~- Address pre-paid, to A. Z. A., 26, Queen 


Se 


SECoND- HAND HARMONIUMS.— 

fms CRAMER, ue, & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
toms —201, Regent § 

FORTES. canes. BEALE, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 

New and Second-hand Ww arrante d.—201, RegentStrect. 

gm Guar CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every descrip- 





LE, & CO. arealso Chief Agents for Alexandre’s 
21, Regent Street. 





wa WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a a thonsht often occurring to literary minds, public 
ot ae of eient fatentions, Animmediate an- 
io Mk ms sre Be ag agg to RICHARD 
ANE B. is enabled to exe- 
new eho ‘PRINTING on on very advantageous Lap 

ished with a large and choice assortm: 
ee Los gnome HYDRAULIC | 
» 8 modern improvement in the Printing 
ASPBCIMEN K OF TYPES and information for authors 


mene 


yey iin, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


14, 1859, under the Presidency of 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 


N R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 

the above Gallery (in connection with his Framing Establish- 
ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 


Bright, Le Jeune, 
W. Bennett, Muller, | 
Old Crome, Frith, Mutrie, 

E. W. Cooke, Fripp, Mogford, 

W. Collins, W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, 
Chambers, sen., Holland, Niemann, 
Cobbett y Nei 

Clater, w. Oliver, 
tle 8. Pere 

A. Provis, 

T. S. Robins, 
Rossiter, 





Rowbotham, 
Shayer, sen., 
G. Smith, 


Elmore, 
tty, 


Wainewright, 
Ss H. B. Willis, 

D. Ww. Deane, Hay | EW illiams, 

Danby, A. Jonnaton, Wood, &e. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 


E. H lughes, 





MR. JOHN BENNETT’S NEW LECTURES. 
R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 


the National Academy of Paris, is prepared to ceive appli- 
cations for engagements for his NEW ECTU RES, 1, “On the 
Chronometer—its Past, Present, and Future,” and 2, “A Month 
among the Watchmakers of Switzerland ;” or for those on “ The 
Watch,” and “Women and Watchwork.” The Lectures will be 
profusely illustrated by models, diagrams, and specimens of clocks 
and watches. Applications to Jonn Bennerr, Watch Manufactory, 
65, Cheapside. 





7 a . 
O EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
WIDOWS, AND OTHERS, having Residuary Accounts to 
pass, or Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty made, may save 
much time and expense on application to Me SSIS. Bo ADBERRY 
¢ Co., Licensed Valuers for Administration, &c., 3, Dean’s Court, 
Doctors’ Commons, E.! 





ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
Lever) for stamping note paper, envelopes, Ke. With steel dic, 
price 15s.—Observe, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 
10s.; or crest plate, 5s.; crests engraved on seals or rings, 5s. ; 
initials, ls. per levter; postage, 6d. extra. Seal engraver and die 
sinker to Her Majesty and the Board of Trade.—Observye, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





ARDS.—Best Quality only.—A Copper-plate, 

engraved in any style, and 50 superfine Cards printed for 2s. 

Ww e dding Cards for Lady and Gentleman, 50 of each, and ¥ Sera a 
invelopes, with maiden name printed inside, 9s. post free.—T. Cutt 

von, He raldic Engraver, 25,Cranbourn Street, Le icester Bquare, Ww ©. 





+ vy 7 na 
MA8«K YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 

PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
prevents the ink 4 eeeitay and never washes out. Any person can 
use them. so agp plat e, 1s.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set of moveable 
numbers, 2s. 8d.; crest, 58. with directions. Post free for stamps.— 
Observe, 25 Cubhount Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 





y 7 ’ ETO N 
CULLETON S HERALDIC OFFICE AND 
GENEALOGICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Family Arms, Pedi- 
grees, ¢ se epg ably tes every family in the United Kingdom, 
America, &¢. No fee for search ‘of arms; plain sketch, 2s. 6d.; in 
heri aldic Gone: 5s. Tracing pedigree with original grant of Arms, 10s. 
—T. CuLieton, Ge nealogist, 25, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
W.C. The studio and library open daily. 





On the Ist of September, 1859, price 1s. 


TH E PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
Second Series. No. 3, containing the 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


Contents :—Sketch of the Life of Jacob Bell—Meeting of Council 
—Subscriptions to the Jacob Bell Memorial—Proceedings in Aid of 
the Bell Memorial Fund—On Provincial Schools of Pharm -y—The 
Syrup of Phosphate of Iron—The Lead Panic at Hastings—Note on 
Japan Wax—Results of Physical and Chemical Investigation and 
Applications in the Arts: On some Bodies Analogous to Cane-Sugar, 
Concentrated Lime Water—On the Preparation of Caryophylline— 
Veratrum Viride—On the Presence of Arsenic in some Artificial 
Manures, and its Absorption by Plants Grown with such Manures— 
On the Use of Arsenical and Lead Pigments in the Coloration of 
Paper gt iy eer —_ the Administration of Chloroform— 
Suicide _by Nicotine— Poisoned by Mereury—Poisoning by 
Potato Fruits—Trial ofl Dr Smethurst, 


VOLUME XVIII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 
London: Joun Cuvrenity, New Burlington Street: 
Macracuian & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co., Dublin. 





AUTUMN AND WINTER SEASONS. 
R. BLACKWOOD will be glad to treat with 


Authors for the publication of their works during the 
approaching autumn and winter publishing seasons. Liberal terms 
for suitable and approved manuscripts. Estimates forwarded on 
application, and prompt attention to all communications. 


London: James Prack woop, Loyell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 





A STATEMENT has been made in several 
papers to the effect that the Literary GazeTTe 
was about to close its individual ewistence, 
and that arrangements were in progress for 
its absorption into another paper of a literary 
character. We beg to assure our readers that 
no such arrangements are in contemplation, 
either with regard to the paper in question, or 
any other. 





The Press have universally praised Corner’s Accurate Histories for 


School and Family Reading. 
C ORNERS ACCURATE HISTORIES 
Thirteen in Series, 

Commencing at the earliest period, and continued down to the 
present time, in addition to their general truthfulness as records of 
public national events, are interspersed with faithful descriptions of 
the manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the people, in 
different epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 3s. 6d., bound. Forty-eighth Thousand. Plates, Map, 
Chronolc ul Table and Index. New Edition, with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2s. Gd., 


bound. Eleventh Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and 
Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 2s. 6d., 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. Fourteenth 
Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
bound. Plates, Ma 'y Chronological Table, and Index. 
Thousand New Edition. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, with 


Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. Tenth 
Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, with Questions, 


3s. 6d. Lap: of the Empire, and Chronological Table, and Index. 
Sixteenth Thousand. 


“Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and truthful, 
narrated the great events of the histories of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Denmark 

sweden, Germany and the German Empire, Greece > Pol and and 

, Holland and a and other countries ; they are really 

of great worth, and might be read with advantage by udes of 

parents as well as childre on; the language is so simple t hildren 

must comprehend it, but withal so free from childis insipidity that 
an adult may read with pleasure. ’"—Athenaum, 


2s. 6d., 


Seventeenth 





Just published, price 1s. post free. 
T HE VOLUNTEERS HANDBOOK, 


“Just the book for a volunteer rifleman. Containing full in 
structions for all kinds of exercise and drill, etiquette and military 

duties, according to the latest regulations in may ie s Aimy. 
Very serviceable, very timely, and very cheap.” —Crit 





Just published, price 6d. 


HE SOLDIER'S FRIEND. With three full- 

page Illustrations, being Part I. of “ Notable Women,” a book 

for young ladies. By EL LEN C.CLAYTON. Each Part is a com- 
plete tale, in handsome embossed cover. 


Pant Il. THE EARNEST PHILANTHROPIST 





Companion Book to the above for Boys. 


DVENTURES AND HISTORIES OF RE- 
MARKARBLE MEN. y M. 8. COCKAYNE. Price @¢d. 
Part I., The Hero of Waterloo. ‘To be © omple ted in about Six Parts. 





On August 15th was commenced, in One Shilling Monthly Parts, 
printed in a superior manner on cream toned paper, 


I ONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS 
4 hg em and oe illustrated by Birxet Foerrr. 
No. I. of Hyperion, to be complete in about Five Parts, to be 

FER by Kavanagh. 

Drawn & Son, 11, Ludgate Hill, London; and of all 
Booksellers. 





g > a ’ 
RITISH SHELLS. — ALL THE SPECIES 
ARE FIGURED IN G. B. SOWERBY’S ILLUSTRATED 
INDE X. 700 Engravings of 600 Species. Extra cloth gilt, imperial 
8vo. price 30s. coloured, 24s. plain. Advantages by applying to the 
Author direct, 9, Pembroke Square, Kensington. 





THE SHAKESPERIAN DISCOVERY. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. with facsimile, cloth, 3s. 


HE SHAKESPEARE FABRICATIONS, or, 


the MS. a of ap Perkins folic shown to be of recent 
origin ; with an Appen m the authorship of oa Ireland For- 
geries. By C. MANSFIELD. INGLEBY, Esq., LL.D. 


London : J. Russert Smitn, 36, Sobo Square. 
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NCE A WEEK. 


<a 


A MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND POPULAR INFORMATION. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, H. K. BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, AND OTHERS. 


The Valley of the Innocents. By W. C. 


Illustrated by John Leech. 
Bessemer and Gun-Metal. 


By W. Bridges Adams. 
By W. W. Wilson. 


Running the Hood. 
Eckhart the Trusty (from Goethe). 


By T. Martin. 


Illustrated by John Tenniel. 
A Good Fight. Chapters IX. to XVIT. 


By Charles Reade. 


Illustrated by Keene. 


The Three Maidens. By George Meredith. 


Illustrated by H. K. Browne. 
Our Farm of Two Acres. 


By Harriet Martineau. 





CONTENTS OF PART II, PRICE ls. 


The White Apron. By H. J. 
Illustrated by John Tenniel. 
Racing by Steam. By D. P. 


A Talk about Rydal Mount. 
By T. Blackburne. 
Baron Janioz. By Tom Taylor. 
Illustrated by H. K. Browne. 
Man and the Horse. By A. A. Knox. 
Sebastopol Villa. 
By Albany Fonblanque, Junr. 
Tilustrated by H. K. Browne. 


A Tourist’s Souvenir. 
By H. L. 


In and Out. 
Illustrated by Hine. 


** A Number is Published 





i 


A Penny for your Thought. By J. F. F. 


A Fatal Gift. By G.U.g 
Illustrated by John Leech. ‘ ie 


Tilustrated by C. Keene, 
Nest-Building Fish. By Charles Strange 
Iilustrated by Hine. 25 
River Scenes in China. 
By Harriet Martineay, 
The Belle of the Season. By R. A. Bensoy 
Illustrated by John Leech, 
The Sirike. By Redivivug, 
Ship-Lifting or Unlaunching, 
By W. Bridges Adams, 
Domestic Servants in Hamburgh., 
By G. A. Jackson, 
Over the Hills. By George Meredith, 
Iilustrated by H. K. Browne, 


English Railway Artillery. A Cheap De- 
fence against Invasion. 
By W. Bridges Adams. 
Retrospective. By C. P. William. 
Miustrated by John Leech. 


My First Literary Success. A Statement 
of Account. 


Dumb Mouths. By John Clyne, 


Milford Haven. By J.C.8. 
Illustrated by Weedon. 





The Round Tower at Jhansi. June 8, 1857. 
By Caroline G. Rosetti. 


every Week, Price Threepence. 





NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d., 


A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 


BEING 


A VISIT TO GALWAY, CONNAMARA, ATHLONE, LIMERICK, 
KILLARNEY, GLENGARRIFF, CORK, &c., &c. 
By AN OXONIAN. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Mlustrations, by JOHN LEECH. 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


This day is published, No. IIT. of 


66 PLAIN, OR RINGLETS Dp 99 


By the Author of ‘ Sronce’s Tour,” ‘ Ask Mamma,” &e. 


To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, price 1s. each, uniform with 
** Handley Cross,” &c. 


With Coloured Mlustrations and Woodcuts by JOHN LEECH. 





This day is published, price 1s. No, XXIII. of 


THE 


VIRGINIANS, 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 
*,* Part XXIV., completing the work, will be published Sept. 30. 


ORKS. 


This day is published, price 6s. post 8vo. bound in cloth, and with Vignette 
Title-page, Vol. II. of 


LITTLE DORRIT, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
The last Volume of this Edition will be published on September 30. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d., Part VIIT., completing the 
Second Volume, of 


THE 


ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA 


OF ARTS & SCIENCES, 


Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPADLIA, conducted by 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 


*,* Vol IL will be ready in a few days, price 12s. 


NATURE-PRINTING. 


This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, royal Svo. price 27. 2s. Volume I. 
containing Seventy Coloured Nature-Prints, of 
THE 
4y 


NATURE-PRINTED 
BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 


With Engraved Magnified Dissections of the whole Species described in the Volume, 
THE DESCRIPTIONS 
3y WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE ann ALEXANDER CROALL. 
NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY BRADBURY. 


Tur NaturE-PrinteD British Sea-WeEEDs will form four handsome volumes, in 
royal octavo, consisting of about 220 plates, with the necessary letter-press, extending 
to about 900 pages. : 

The Text will be made as popular as possible, withont the sacrifice of scientific 
accuracy, and will comprise in addition to a complete History of each sp a care 
fully prepared Synoptical Table of the Orders and Genera, and a systematic: Synopsis 
of the Species. The latter half of the concluding volume will be devoted to a general 
view of the Structure and Uses of the Sea-Weed family, and a sketch of their Claseif- 
cation and Distribution, together with ample and intelligible Instructions for their 
Cultivation, for their Preservation in the Herbarium, and for their Preparation as 
objects for the Microscope. A Glossary of the technical terms used in the Work will 
also be given. 

These volumes will be issued at intervals of about three months. The price of the 
volumes will be 2d, 2s. each, 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“For this kind of work Nature-Printing is exactly adapted. Every delicate and 
inimitable ramification is most attractively and accurately represented. The fifty-ss 
plates in this volume can scarcely be surpassed, and have not, as far as we know, beet 
equalled. Those who will not give an hour to the letter-press may find more than a 
hour’s delight in the plates. For ourselves, we have found them pleasing, and still 
pleasing during several inspections. The volume is handsomely got up, and will make 
a very attractive drawing-room table book at home or at the sea-side. If the three 
succeeding volumes are as beautifully illustrated we shall be glad to welcome them.”— 
Atheneum. ‘ 

“To nothing is Nature-Printing more suitable than to the exquisitely graceful race 
of sea-weeds, which are capable of so completely giving up their forms to paper, in all 
the most minute ramifications, that it requires a very good eye to distinguish the 
original from its impression.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. ~~ : 

“Tt is impossible to conceive any reproduction of a natural object more perfect than 
the plates of botanical specimens given in the work before us. The plants are printed 
in their natural size and colour, with an accuracy that could never be attained by any 
artist, even after the sacrifice of a life-time in study.’”’—Daily News. 

* Tn this volume, the first of a series of four, we look upon the flowers of the deep 
in all their natural beauty, reading all about their individual characteristies and 
attributes, classical and descriptive. The entire volume, indeed, is calculated & 
delight as well as enlighten, and a more desirable one it has not been our good fortune 
to become acquainted with for many a day.’”’—Morning Chronicle. 












CHARLES KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


3y CHARLES KNIGHT. 


This Part of the History is devoted to a full Narrative of the Rebellion of 1745. 








*,* Five Volumes of this History are published, price 9s, each. 





BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, EC. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. | 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 7s. 


ALFRED | 








DYLLS OF THE KING. By 
TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
Price 9s. cloth. 
(PENNYSON'S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. ! 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. | 
Price 5s. cloth. | 


PuBIsON's PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. | 





Price 5s. cloth. | 
SPEREYSON'S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. | 
Second Edition. 


Epwanrp Moxon & Co., Dover Strect. 





Price 6s. cloth. 
—- MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 vols. price 30s. cloth. 
a S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems, 


Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover Street. 





In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 
W ORDSWORTI VS POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
*,* The above are the only complete Editions of Mx. WorpswortH’s 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 
\ ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. <A 
New Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Strect. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


POEMS OF WILLIAM 


With Preface and Notes by Witiiam 


HE EARLIER 
WORDSWORTH. 
JouNSTON. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. price 12s. cloth. 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








Price 16s. cloth. 





AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. _ Illus- 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 
Price 9s. cloth. 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS.  Illus- 


trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s cloth. 
OGERS'S POEMS. Illustrated by 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


72 Vig- 





Price 16s. cloth. 
ROGERs's ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
ROCERS's POETICAL WORKS. 
by numerous woodcuts. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 


Illustrated 








Price 7s. cloth. 
F's POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


Epwanpd Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


0OD'S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Eighth Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 








In 3 vols. price 15s. cloth. 


“THe Story oF ovr Lives FRoM YxEAR TO YEAR.” 


—SHAKESPEARE. 





Now ready, price Ninepence, the Fourth Monthly Part (for September) of 


ALL THE YEAR 


ROUN 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


CONTAINING 


A TALE OF 


TWO 


CITIES 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


300K THE Seconp.—TnHE GOLDEN THREAD. 


Cuapter XVI. Stiun 


Kyitting.— XVII. Ons Nicgut.—XVIII. Ning 


Days.—XIX, An Oprnton.—XX. A PiEa.—XXI. Ecnorne Foorsrsrs. 


Also the following Articles :— 


| Great Odds at S 
History. 
Pity a Poor Bridge. 


Good and Bad Fungus, 

The Last of the War. 

A Physician’s Ghosts.—Chapters I. 
and IT 

How the Victoria Cross was Won. 
The Bachelor Bedroom, 
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REVIEWS. 


—_-e— 


Plain and Pleasant Talk about Fruits, 
Flowers, and Farming. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. (New York: Darby & Jackson, 
119, Nassau Street. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Co.) 

A Statistical View of American Agriculture, 
its Home Resources and Foreign Markets, 
with Suggestions for the Schedules of the 
Federal Census in 1860: an Address. By 
John Jay, Chairman of the Section, and 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Geographical and Statistical 
Society. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co.) 

Wz mix up together these two books, so 

opposite in their intentions, because we feel 

it to be desirable that something more should 
be generally known than is the case in this 
country of American agriculture. For years 
we have received, and perused with inde- 
scribable interest, the beautifully illustrated 
agricultural periodicals of the United States, 
such as The Albany Cultivator, or Country 

Gentleman; and we have, we must con- 

fess, felt alike surprised and ashamed to 

witness the interest taken in every phase 
and development of agricultural science in 

England, amongst a people whose agricul- 

ture quite as advanced as our own, is held 

by us in contempt, and treated as in nonage. 

Weare not singular in this feeling. We 

submitted the handsomely-printed and spi- 

ritedly written and embellished transatlantic 
periodicals to our first horticulturists, and to 
agriculturists of the highest reputation, and 
their astonishment and delight have invari- 
ably equalled our own ; the best test thereof 
being the instinctive desire of subscribing to 
publications possessing so much intelligence 
and utility. That the very existence of these 
papers should be unknown, however, to the 
reading public of this country is by no means 
surprising as regards agriculture; our 
farmers and others possess their established 
organs, whence nothing on earth could induce 
them to deviate; and one or two attempts, 
such as the Scottish Agricultural Journal, 
Western Agriculturist (Glasgow), &c., by a 
tingle individual, to provide a rational peri- 
odical literature for British husbandry, have 
been visited with that discouragement 
which a preference for the dull, old, absurd 
Toutine of common market tables, and a re- 
ligious fidelity as respects every shade and 

' of the weather or the crops, can 

80 well supply, to extinguish discussion and 

orbid improvement. It is indeed lamentable, 

ut true, that, with exception of the occa- 

‘inal run on a foolish pamphlet, there is not 

*nearth a more thankless task for the author 

writing for the agriculturist. 
48 exemplifying the different spirit in 

Which a topic so interesting to all mankind 

%8 the production of our daily bread, can be 


and ought to be handled, no book could be | 


ar appropriate than the “plain and 


tone of the brother of Mrs. Harriet 

a her Stowe. Asa proof of the different 
ye with which English agriculture is 
poor in America from that with which 
rican, 
Our side of ¢ e water, nothing could be more 
» It is, in fact, composed of scraps 





and fugitive contributions to a periodical of 
the very class we have been commending, 
written in the spirit of a sincere love of the 
productive art; and of the good of the species 
dependent on it for sustenance. The author, 
indeed, in a prefatory note, admits that no 
one of his readers 

‘Will be half so curious to know what this 
book contains as the author himself—for it is more 
than twelve years since these pieces were begun, 
and it is more than ten years since we have looked 
at them. The publishers have taken the trouble 
to dig them out from what we supposed to be 
their last burial-place, in the columns of the 
Western Farmer and Gardener, and they have 
gone through the press without our own re- 
vision.” 

Now we do not altogether admit this to be 
a judicious mode of book-making. But al- 
though Lord Campbell’s speeches and George 
Robins’s advertisements, astounding in their 
proper spheres, turned out wretchedly dull 
and uninteresting in a coliected form, there 
would seem to be grounds of exception in 
the present author’s favour; and no one, we 
believe, can peruse his explanation without 
being able to divine sufficient cause for a 
prose collection of fugitive pieces, once in a 
way, proving excellent. The secret rests in 
the writer’s enthusiasm, in his having 
executed the work, though piece-meal, con 
amore ; for we may depend upon it that no 
offering of the heart, poetic or prosaic, is ever 
ineffectual. The case was this: 

“Tt is now twenty years since we settled at 
Indianapolis, the capital of Indiana, a place then 
of four, now of twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 
At that time, and for years afterwards, there was 
not within our knowledge any other than political 
newspapers in the State—no educational journals, 
no agricultural or family papers. The Jndiana 
Journal at length proposed to introduce an 
agricultural department, the matter of which should 
every month be printed in magazine form, under 
the title Indiana Farmer and Gardener, which 
was afterwards changed to the more comprehen- 
sive title Western Farmer and Gardener. It may 
be of some service to the young, as showing how 
valuable the fragments of time may become, if 
mention is made of the way in which we became 
prepared to edit this journal. The continual taxa- 
tion of daily preaching, extending through months, 
and once through eighteen consecutive months, 
without the exception of a single day, began to 
wear upon the nerves, and made it necessary for 
us to seek some relaxation. Accordingly we used, 
after each week-night’s preaching, to drive the 
sermon out of our heads by some alterative read- 





iculture is contemplated from | 


ing. In the State Library were Loudon’s works, 
his Encyclopedias of Horticulture, of Agriculture, 
and of Architecture. We fell upon them, and for 
years almost monopolised them. In our little 
one-story cottage, after the day’s work was done, 
we pored over these monuments of an almost 
incredible industry, and read, we suppose, not 
only every line, but much of it many times over, 
until, at length, we had a topographical know- 
ledge of many of the fine English estates—quite 
as intimate, we dare say, as was possessed by many 
of their truant owners. There was something 
exceedingly pleasant, and is yet, in the studying 
over mere catalogues of flowers, trees, fruits, &c. 
A seedsman’s list, a nurseryman’s catalogue are 
more fascinating to us than any story. In this 
way, through several years, we gradually accumu- 
lated materials and became familiar with facts and 
rinciples which paved the way for our editorial 
abours. ‘ Lindley’s Horticulture’ and ‘ Gray’s 
| Structural Botany’ came in as constant compa- 
| nions. And when, at length, through a friend’s 
| liberality, we became the recipients of the London 
| Gardeners’ Chronicle, edited by Prof. Lindley, 
| our treasures were inestimable. Many hundred 
times have we lain awake for hours, unable to 
: throw off the excitement of preaching, and be- 
guiling the time with imaginary visits to the 





Chiswick Gardens, to the more than oriental 
magnificence of the Duke of Devonshire’s grounds 
at Chatsworth. We have had long discussions in 
that little bed-room at Indianapolis with Van 
Mons about briars, with Vibert about roses, with 
Thompson and Knight of fruits and theories of 
vegetable life, and with Loudon about everything 
under the heavens in the horticultural world.” 

How can the talk be otherwise than plain 
and pleasant which is a reproduction of 
these innocent dreams? But we are struck 
no less with its usefulness than its agreeable 
nature. It is very opinionative, no doubt, 
as “ talk” invariably is. The greatest talker 
we ever knew was an old admiral, now 
gathered to his fathers (they were only 
drapers), and he used to wind up with the 
declaration, “I may be wrong—but that’s 
my opinion—and I’m generally right.” Agri- 
cultural science is, after six thousand years, 
in truth, still such a chaos that every agri- 
cultural writer, as well as Mr. Beecher, feels 
himself entitled to say the same thing. They 
may be wrong, or they may be right. What 
they offer are, after all, merely their opinions. 
There are some hundred and fifty articles 
reprinted in Mr. Ward Beecher’s book—and 
what are they but his opinions? We might 
debate at great length, quoting Bichat and 
the French economists usque ad nauseam, 
his leading doctrine of small farms, for 
instance, and thorough cultivation. But that 
is not the example set by Mr. Beecher. He 
starts with this as a postulate of “ his creed,” 
and he sticks to it throughout. Nor do we 
altogether see the advantage of contending 
with him. What may be necessary for 
English farming (and that is commonly 
considered to be capital to stock, and 
strength to work a farm upon a scale of 
some remuneration) may neither be forth- 
coming nor come-at-able in America. In 
fact, the extent or area of American farming 
may be its evils just as the lack of elbow- 
room is our loss, and hence the doctrine of 
thorough cultivation, or proportioning age 
aims to your means, may be a truth of 
greater urgency yonder than here. Another 
of Mr. Beecher’s axioms, deep ploughing (or 
plowing, as the Americans spell it, @ la 
Webster), is even undergoing a change of 
sentiment in this country. We, ourselves, 
were incredibly startled the other day by a 
declaration of no less an authority than the 
Rev. Anthony Huxtable, who, on our paying 
a visit to his clay farm in the vale of Black- 
more, intimated his determination of in future 
ploughing no deeper for cereal crops than 
two inches; for, as he explained, “the pro- 
duction of seeds is due to the coronal and not 
to the tap roots, and why should I cultivate 
for depth when superficial culture is more 
required? I engage,’ added the Rev. 
agriculturist, “next year to raise a better 
grain crop than any in the district, without 
going beyond the two inches for a seed bed.” 
The experiment, we are bound to add, may 
succeed, for this reason, that no land in the 
world has received already a better manipu- 
lation than Mr. Huxtable’s; and as _ his 
manuring is mostly a foul water irrigation 
(you can smell his farm a quarter of a mile 
away), he may justly rely on the richness of 
the surface. 

Mr. Ward Beecher’s is not so much a 
practical, however, as a theoretical work, and 
yet it is in this respect an anomaly, being no 
less practical in many points than it is theo- 
retical. We simply mean to state that, 
though practical, it is eminently specula- 
tive. No points are discussed by him with 
greater zest, for example, than those of the 
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farmer’s education, the farmer’s spelling, the 
farmer’s library; points upon which the 
farmers on this side the herring-pond would 
turn up their noses. But,ah! our invaluable 
friend, Mr. Alderman Mechi, is right when 
he tells them that a true English farmer’s 
place is at the desk, and not upon the dung- 
heap. There is a great deal to be done for 
the farmer at school, in the counting-house, 
and in the library. He must be more a man 
of business, a man of knowledge and of the 
world than he is now. If they already feel 
this in America, how much more ought we 
to be convinced of it in England! Yet Mr. 
Ward Beecher speaks the truth when he 
states that if a farmer happens to educate 
his son, it is to send him off the farm. Why, 
farming has as much need for education as 
doctoring, lawyering, or preaching. It is a 
science which, as shown in the recently 
published outline of “ Agricultural Science 
applied to Practice” (Groombridge), embraces 
all the other natural and exact sciences 
together, and requires an extension and 
comprehension of knowledge second to no 
other subject. 

To correct mistakes, to prevent abuses, to 
check and rebuke error in every form, is, in 
consequence of the defects of information and 
instruction amongst agriculturists, a serious 


part of Mr. Ward Beecher’s labours. There: 


is, however, not one syllable of his admonition 
which might not be fairly bestowed upon or 
fitly brought home, if not to our educated 
gentleman farmers and amateur  pro- 
prietary agriculturists, at all events to the 
majority of those who act for them, and 
either furnish them with hands or brains. 
Thus, the value of “ mistakes” (so well illus- 
trated); the humbug of “societies,” at first 
flourishing, afterwards languishing, finally to 
decay ; the nonsense of “ electro-culture ;” of 
single crop farming, or putting reliance 
exclusively on one staple article; and an 
innumerable host of proofs in support of one 
of the good things said by Napoleon IIT. to 
his soldiers, “to the warrior experience is 
science” (and why not to the farmer ?) ;— 
these, with many other similar specimens of 
Mr. Beecher’s brief essays, tell equally well 
at home and abroad. Of points of improve- 
ment, fair and candid as well as impartial 
investigations are made; as in treating of 
“improved breeds” (of hogs and cattle), and 
although we find no traces of the knowledge 
possessed by such men as Mr. Henry Straf- 
ford, the editor of the “ Short-horn,” or Mr. 
Thomas Duckham, the editor of the “ Here- 
ford’? Herd-books, we arrive at safe and 
simple enough conclusions under the dicta- 
tion of Mr. Beecher. “As to the different 
varieties,’ he says, “we have no interest in 
urging one more than another. . . . All that 
we ask is that farmers should aim to pro- 
cure the best.” This would indeed be saying 
little to the purpose had he not previously 
expounded (in dollars) which was the best. The 
same sensible, shrewd, and pertinent observa- 
tion will be found predominant throughout 
the book. Our gardeners, farmers, and 
agriculturists may read it with profit, and 
we feel assured they will do so with pleasure. 
Meanwhile, we pass on to consider, with 
Mr. Jay, American agriculture, less in its 
details than in its universal aspect. 
America, a young productive country 
with exception of her first-settled sea-board, 
which, through exhaustive cultivation, has 
been rendered barren), is naturally anxious 
to know and to act up to her position in the 
supply of nutrition for the markets of the 
world. Hence to her rather than to us, who 


dread this thing as destined to prove an 
interference with domestic industry, and to 
provide a competition with the very ship- 
ping and transport on which our national 
supremacy so largely depends, statistics are 
of eminent value; and the address of Mr. 
Jay, which we have now before us, is 
directed, printed, and circulated with a view 
to improve and perfect in 1860 the measures 
to be then adopted, not merely for determin- 
ing the decennial census of the United States, 
but the ratio and amount of the productive- 
ness of their soil. With this view he devotes 
much attention to show the appreciation 
accorded to statistics in the various states of 
Europe, particularly their value as defined 
by M. Le Ray and the Ministers of France. 
But, as he insists upon agriculture being the 
largest national interest everywhere, and on 
its development forming the measurement 
of the degree of civilisation, we rather 
seek to learn from this man of figures some- 
thing of the position and prospects, the 
outer life and relations of this American 
agriculture, whose arcana we have just 
penetrated in the delightful company of Mr. 
H. W. Beecher. One circumstance might 
seem to entitle agriculture in the United 
States to greater consideration than in Great 
Britain: it is the fact that in the States 
30 per cent. of the population only are 
engaged in commerce, whilst 44 are en- 
gaged in agriculture; whereas the propor- 
tions relatively engaged in commerce, manu- 
factures, &c., in Great Britain are, as com- 
pared with those occupied in rural industry, 
as 24 per cent. to15. But this preponderance, 
whilst it gives to Great Britain the smaller 
agricultural public, ought to enhance the im- 
portance of their exertions, since in America 
the bulk of the community are engaged only 
in providing food for themselves and others; 
whilst in England it is left to the minority 
to raise or provide the subsistence of masses 
otherwise engaged. The real secret of the 
prominence accorded the American agricul- 
tural interest lies after all perhaps in this, 
that the superintendent of the census of 
1850 estimated the capital represented in 
agriculture at five billions of dollars, and 
that represented in all other branches of 
industry at less than one billion. Even in 
the State of New York, notwithstanding 
the enormous wealth of its metropolis, the 
agricultural interest pays four-fifths of the 
taxes. Agriculture, in short, adds to the 
wealth of the United States sixteen hundred 
millions (of dollars, of course) per annum. 
After commenting strongly on the compara- 
tive insufficiency of food in England and 
in France (for both of which, however, he 
trusts to second-hand figures), Mr. Jay feels 
prepared unhesitatingly for the assertion 
that England looks chiefly to Western 
America for foreign grain. Now, although 
this is certainly a delusion, so long as the 
Black Sea remains open, and cropping in the 
grain countries of Eastern Europe is fairly 
resumed, we are not sure that Western 
America, impressed with such an opinion, 
might not succeed in realising it by dint of 
mere energy of purpose. The Greek houses 
had better, therefore, commence at once the 
study of Mr. Jay’s pages. They will find that 
in the first place, the number of square miles 
contained in the area of the United States 
in the present year is within a fraction of 
three millions—nearly double the area of all 
Europe, excepting Russia. (The exception 
is, perhaps rather disingenuous, but it is Mr. 
Jay’s.) , According to De Bow’s “ Compen- 
dium :’ 








——., 
———— 


Square miles, 
820,680 


The area of the United States at 
the Peace of 1783 was 4 
The purchase of Louisiana in 1819 
added about . - ; - 899,579 
Acquisition of Florida, 1819 - 66,900 


Annexation of Texas . ° 318,000 
Oregon Treaty. . . 308,052 
Treaty with Mexico . 522,955 

2,936,166 


Now, the area of Europe embraces 3,811,594 
square miles; that of Russia in Europe alone 
being 2,120,397; Austria, 257,368; France, 
207,145; Great Britain, 121,912; Prussia, 
107,921; Spain, 182,270, and Turkey, 210,586 
We state these figures for the sake of adding, 
that, in 1851, the population of Britain was 
27,475,271; that of Austria, 36,514,397 ; that 
of France, 35,783,170; of Russia (in 1830), 
62,088,000; of Prussia (1849), 16,331,187; of 
Turkey in Europe (1844), 15,500,000 ; and of 
Spain (1854), 12,232,194. Herr Dietrich, of 
the University of Berlin, in fact, estimates 
the population of the earth at 1283 millions, 
of which the population of the United States 
(30 millions) forms one forty-second part. 
The existing density of the United States’ 
population is, moreover, about eight persons 
to the square mile; whilst the density of 
Spain is 78; that of France, 173; that of 
Great Britain, 332; and that of Belgium 
388. Mr. Jay at the same time candidly 
admits that such populations as these last, 
or anything approaching to them, are things 
impossible in the United States, where vast 
territories, such as the space _ between 
the 98th meridian and the Rocky Mou: 
tains, denominated “The Great American 
plain,’ and that between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific (with exception of 
the rich but narrow belt along the ocean), 
are wildernesses unfitted for the use of the 
husbandman. Nevertheless, it is clear that, 
making allowance for unproductive territory, 
the country is capable of producing a vast 
excess of food over home consumption. 
Hence, he argues, the industrial mission of 
the United States may perhaps for long 
centuries to come be the production of food 
for foreign countries. But he asserts that 
the national strength consists less in the 
extent of their area than in the number, the 
youthfulness, the industrial and mo 
qualities of their people. The problem which 
he mainly expects his statistics to solve is: 

‘‘How we can most readily transplant the im- 
ported pauperism of our cities to the prairies and 
valleys of the West, and enable us to convert 
festering and dangerous mass of municipal cor 
ruption into a healthful element of natural pro- 
sperity.” ; 

With regard to the actual information 
here assembled by Mr. Jay, we note a high 
encomium on Mr. de Bow’s “ Compendium, 
of which an immense edition it appears has 
been issued, embracing a summary of the 
returns of the former census ; andan equally 
strong laudation of Mr. Poor’s exposition of 
the larger features of American topography , 
illustrating the subject with Mr. Shroeter s 
mammoth map of the United States, ~ 
bited to the Royal Geographical Society ° 
London. From the last it appears that nee 
two-fifths of the national territory is draine 
by the Mississippi and its tributaries ; more 
than one-half embraced in its middle regio”; 
one-fourth of its total area belongs to the 
Pacific ; one-sixth to the Atlantic proper; 
one twenty-sixth to the lakes, and one-nint 
to the Gulf, or one-third to the Atlantic, m- 
cluding lakes and Gulf. 
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We quote as more expressly to our 
arpose what is said about the soils and 
their productiveness :— 

“The general character of the soil between the 
Mississippi River and the Atlantic is that of great 
fertility, as also that on the western side of the 
Mississippi as far as the 98th meridian, including 
the States of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Jowa, and Minnesota, and portions of Kansas 
and Nebraska ; but from that meridian west- 
wards to the Rocky Mountains, and thence nearly 
to the Pacific, excepting the rich and narrow belt 
already alluded, to along the ocean, is found in 
some parts a waste utterly barren, and generally 
the land is unfit for the support of an ordinary 
civilised community. Of the entire area of the 
United States only about one-thirteenth is im- 
proved ; about one-eighth more is occupied but not 
improved. The entire number of acres occupied 
is some three hundred millions (293,560,614), or 
nearly one-sixth part of the national domain. 

“The olden theory in regard to the soil first 
occupied by settlers, broached by Ricardo and 
Malthus and for a long time adopted without 
question, was that the best lands were first 
occupied by the pioneers of civilisation ; but this 


array of facts gathered from the history of various 
nations, including our own, seems to show con- 
clusively that the richest lands are the last to be 
occupied, and hence we may conclude that among 
the unoccupied portions of our country, there 
remains soil of greater fertility and ultimate value 
than is to be found in the thirteenth portion now 
under actual cultivation.” 

This surmise, though supported by an 
extract relating to the Carolinas by Mr. 
Carey, we are all but authorised to denounce 
from the facts and observations of science, 
Professor J. I. W. Johnston in his “ American 
Notes” having expressly found that by a 
system of exhaustive cropping, the results 
and visible effects of which are now no doubt 
attributed by Mr. Carey to the barrenness of 
the early settled soils,the American cultivator 

outraged the truth of Nature and in- 
verted the aspect and order of fertility along 
his shores. 

To proceed : the total number of American 
farms and plantations is about a million and 
half, averaging 203 acres each in extent 
and 2258 dollars in value. Louisiana and 
South Carolina have more farms of large 
sie than the rest. The smallest average 
number of acres to a farm (97) is in Maine. 
These farms, excepting on ancient manors in 
the State of New York, “of late conspicu- 
ous, says Mr. Jay, “for anti-rentism,’* are 
owned in fee by the cultivators themselves, 
which must make a wonderful difference in 
the status of the agriculturist. In 1850 the 
our largest staples produced: Indian corn, 
296,000,000 dollars ; Hay, 138,000,000 dollars ; 

90,000,000 dollars ; Cotton, 78,000,000 
ollars. Thus Indian corn is the great staple 
crop of the country,and Mr. Jay asserts that it 
'8 peculiarly, or at all events pre-eminently a 
New World plant. At least, like the potato 
‘top of Ireland and the turnip crop of Eng- 
ad, it was said by Mr. Webster that its 
ure for three successive years would 
nearly bankrupt the nation. The mere fact 
Sworth European notice. “The breadth of 
nd, Says Mr. Jay, “in the United States 
to the wheat crop is comparatively 
ag and, in the older States would appear 
be diminishing.” The 'riticum is, in fact, 

@ plant of habits peculiar to a temperate 
Zone; it will always be the bread staple of 
» and, according to Mr. Jay’s own 





farms in all other 
We, who have few of these, have our 


* This is the effect ; 
Paris of the States. we proPrie 


Jo * questions, Anti-rentism is the opposite 
sing from the opposite state of things in 
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showing, therefore, our granary can never be 


in America. 

This falling off, in the State of New York 
at least, is principally attributable to the 
ravages of insects, the grand enemies of 
“ the staff of life” in our own country. But, 
on the other hand, there is a spot which 
is rising to pre-eminence in America for its 
wheaten exports : 

‘*Chicago, which twenty years ago imported 
flour and meal for her own consumption, has 
established brands of flour which are now recog- 
nised throughout Europe ; and she is now shown 
by recent statistics to be the largest primary 
grain depdt in the world, rivalling Odessa and 
Galatz, Dantzig and St. Petersburg, while she 
heads all other ports in the world also in the 
quantity and quality of her exports. The popu- 
lation of Chicago was in 1850, 29,000,—in 1856, 
104,000. 


the largest quantity ever shipped from any one 
port in the world ; 77,000 barrels of pork, 56,000 
barrels of beef. A direct trade between Chicago 
and Liverpool vid the St. Lawrence, without trans- 


has been refuted by Mr. Carey, whose careful | shipment, was successfully opened in 1856 by the | 


Dean Richmond, a schooner of 380 tons register, 


the largest sized vessel that could come through 
the canal; but it is said that a moderate outlay 


| would admit ships of 1000 tons.” 


The perusal, we should hope, of statements 
like these, as well as the dipping into plea- 
sant discursive chatty passages, such as 
abound in the book of Mr. Beecher, illustra- 
tive of farming in the New World, ought 
really to cause the Old World to look to its 
laurels. Nay, to something more substantial 
and less deleterious than laurels or their 
waters (tears?)—to the increase of the 
earth’s abundance and the practical ac- 
ceptance of the bounties of Providence placed 
within our reach for the cultivation. 








Life and Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, 
ESA, including a Summary of the Eng- 
lish Stage for the last Fifty Years, and a 
Detailed Account of the Management of the 
Princess's Theatre from 1850 to 1859. 
By John William Cole. Two Volumes. 
(Bentley.) 

In defiance of opposition that would long 

ago have broken the heart of a less cou- 

rageous man, Mr. Charles Kean has been 
able to maintain his ground before the 
public, both as an actor and manager, and to 
defeat the most concentrated amount of spite 
and vindictiveness with which it was ever 
the lot of any human being to contend. 

Till, however, we opened these volumes, 

which contain a record of Mr. Charles 

Kean’s theatrical career, as well as a resumé 

of the theatrical times antecedent to, and 

during, the period in which his biographer 
has lived, we had no idea of the extent to 
which personal feeling had been carried, or 
how severely tried Mr. Charles Kean had 
been from the very outset of his career up to 
the very moment of his bringing the most 
brilliant management that has ever been 
applied to the resuscitation of the British 
stage to anything—pecuniarily, we regret 
to say—but a prosperous conclusion, From 
the very moment that Mr. Charles Kean was, 
by the untoward circumstances of his 
father’s indiscretions, compelled to leave 

Eton, and take to the stage, a certain portion 

of the press commenced an organised system 

of criticism, which was intended, per fas, vel 
per nefas, to drive him from his profession. 

It seemed to be taken as a matter of course 

that as a mere boy he should have possessed 


The shipment of grain in 1855 was | 
2,210,000 quarters (of eight bushels each), being | 


: | the object upon which it is bent. 
drawing 94 feet, with 400 tons of wheat. She was | 





all the knowledge of theatrical business 
which many an old stager never obtains. 
Because he was the son of Edmund Kean, 
he was expected, as if by intuition, to be as 
great, or something greater, than his father 
at once. It availed nothing that he had to 
adopt the stage as a means of livelihood for 
his mother no less than for himself. This 
was well known; for certain writers, more 
generous than the rest, told the tale of misery 
and sorrow which the son was seeking to 
alleviate by the sacrifice of every worldly 
prospect. Yet such statements were treated 
not only as if they had never been made, 
but they seemed to render the opposition 
more intense, and the purpose of driving 
Mr. Charles Kean out of his profession 
more determined. The old proverb runs 
that “ might overcomes right ;” and all 
must admit that the power of the press 
in this country is mighty either for 
good or for evil, and that wherever the 


| Fourth Estate takes up a subject, and follows 


it oub with unremitting perseverance and 
assiduity, it is almost sure in the end to gain 
In Mr. 
Charles Kean’s case, however, the proverb 
has certainly been reversed ; “right” has 
predominated, because justice has not yet 
become a myth, nor is it usual, however 
intense the suffering may be which oppres- 
sion raises, that in the end unfair proceed- 
ings should triumph. Whenever they do 
so, it is because there has not been sufficient 
courage on the part of the oppressed to 
withstand the repeated attacks of spite and 
malice, or because the parties resorting 
to such proceedings were too contemptible 
to gain the ends upon which they were bent. 
In Mr. Charles Kean’s case, he has ever had 
the free and candid expression of approba- 
tion, which the well-known generosity of the 
better part of the British press invariably 
affords to struggling genius and _perse- 
vering talent. Feeling “he had that 
within which passeth show,” and _per- 
suaded that success was before him, if he 
only kept “the even tenor of his way,” he 
wisely resolved to give little or no heed to 
the assaults of hostile criticism, and to leave 
it to time, the great arbitrator of all things, 
to decide between the public and himself. 
The result of this wise decision is now before 
the world. The public have not indorsed 
the opinions of hostile critics. Mr. Charles 
Kean is the most popular actor of the day. 
His success, in whatever he has undertaken 
as a manager, has been admitted on all hands, 
and although he has now given over the cares 
of that management a poorer man in purse 
than when, nine years ago, he undertook 
them, it is not because he has not raised the 
character of the British stage, and repre- 
sented Shakspere as he has never been 
represented before, with all the appliances 
of archeological authority and _ brilliant 
scenic effects, but simply because, in his 
determination to do justice to his author, he 
has expended more money than the resources 
of his theatre could bring back to him. It 
is a grievous thing to have to say that the 
pecuniary results of Mr. Charles Kean’s 
management have not been commensurate 
with the greatness of the undertaking and 
the triumphs he has gained; but for this 
the public is not accountable, neither has 
unfair criticism produced this result, the 
consequence being the simple fact, that in 
order to improve the taste of audiences, as 
well as to assist the educational movement 
of the age, the outlay has been greater than 
the returus, and has not paid even a moderate 
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per centage for the vast employment of 
capital. Had not Mr. Charles Kean saved 
money as an actor, the public would never 
have witnessed those magnificent revivals 
which have carried the denizens of the 
nineteenth century back into the times of 
the past, and made them feel, for the hour, 
as if they were partaking of the strange 
manners and customs of periods which are 
for ever gone. 

The book which Mr. Cole has just given 
to the world only incidentally treats of 
these circumstances in Mr. Charles Kean’s 
theatrical career, and very properly hurries 
over that period of his early life, when, 
struggling with adversity, he maintained a 
character for uprightness and integrity 
which he has never once forfeited. The 
first volume tells of the bye-gone periods of 
the British drama, and is rich with anecdotes 
of former stage worthies, who have long since 
“shuffled off their mortal coil,’ and “ gone 
to that bourne whence no traveller returns.” 
Whilst the under-current of Mr. Charles 
Kean’s early theatrical career is never lost 
sight of, Mr. Cole brings to the surface 
a multitude of those pleasant reminiscences 
of actors and actresses whose names can 
never be forgotten so long as the annals of 
the British stage remain. Of Garrick we are 
told many circumstances which pourtray the 
disposition of that versatile man of genius. Of 
Mrs. Siddons and Miss O’Neil we read anec- 
dotes which indicate the nature of their 
several lines of character, and their manner 
of embodiment in those theatrical parts by 
which they made their reputation. Of 
“ glorious John” Kemble we hear much that 
is pleasant, though in a style not quite so 
formal as were this great actor’s manners; 
of Young, Munden, the elder Mathews, 
and others, far too numerous to mention, 
we learn much that is highly charac- 
teristic of the actor’s profession, and 
many things which prove their calling to 
be anything but the disreputable means 
of livelihood which the narrow-minded 
and bigoted semi-religious professor asserts 
it to be. Mr. Cole, indeed, shows. that 
actors, like the rest of mortals, are but 
men; but he rather seeks to indicate the 
smooth than the rough points of their idio- 
syncracy. Indeed, he “ nothing extenuates,” 
whilst “he sets down nought in malice.” 
Even the greatest of actors have had their 
stage, no less than their personal, deficien- 
cies, and he does not shrink from showing 
what they were. For instance, of John 
Kemble he says: 


“Kemble, when playing Hamlet, always _in- 
structed Guildenstern to attempt to exit before him 
in one of the scenes ; this breach of etiquette he 
checked by a severe look, and then walked off with 
much dignity. He did something of the same kind 
with Campeius, in the second act of Henry the 
Highth : and both these arrangements of what is 
called ‘stage-business,’ were greatly lauded as 

rofound readings of the author. They might 
1ave stood for such had there been one syllable in 
the text to warrant them, but as no such inter- 
pretations are there to be found, they must be 
looked upon as stage trickery, below the practice 
of a great actor. In Zeon he made no scruple of 
kicking Cacafogo, but Cacafogo was not allowed to 
give the original provocation, which utterly de- 
stroys the gist of the retort. If he had played 
Stukeley, he might equally have objected to being 
struck by Lewson.” 


Of John Kemble, as a man, Mr. Cole as- 
serts that he 


‘Was convivial in his habits, fond of late 
hours, and given to indulge freely in post-pran- 





dial libations when his company pleased him. But 
he had the systematic prudence never to exceed 
when there was business in hand. ‘A man,’ he 
would say, ‘should get drunk occasionally ; it 
gives nature a fillip.” He was a humorist, too, 
after a peculiar fashion; but his jokes and his 
laugh were somewhat sepulchral. Even when 
completely under the influence of wine, he never 
relapsed from his habitual solemnity of manner, 
and stately mode of speech.” 


Many are still living who will remember 
the brilliant Marie Malibran, the eldest 
daughter of Signor Garcia, and sister of the 
still living amiable and admirable Pauline 
Viarddét; but it is those alone who knew her 
best that can fully indorse the following 
observations by Mr. Cole respecting her. 
Truly those who saw poor Malibran will 
“never look upon her like again :” 

“¢ During the season of 1835 the British operatic 
stage received a memorable although fleeting ad- 
dition, in the person of an enchanting foreigner— 
Madame Malibran de Beriot, née Garcia, as the 
continental formula runs. She was engaged by 
Mr. Bunn to appear at both his theatres, and for 
twenty-six performances, at the rate of three per 
week, received no less than 3463/., secured before- 
hand—an average of rather more than 135/. per 
night. Her attraction was so great that the daring 
speculator escaped from his liabilities without 
being absolutely smothered under them ; but the 
defalcations on the off-nights of a telling ‘star,’ 
when the great luminary lies in abeyance, make 
terrible inroads on the receipts of any given week. 

‘*Poor Malibran died rather suddenly, during 
the Manchester festival, on the 23rd of September, 
1836. She was then only in the twenty-ninth 
year of her age. She sank under exhaustion, pro- 
duced by exertions beyond her physical capability ; 
and not, as was generally and maliciously circulated 
at the time, in consequence of the mistaken treat- 
ment of her own foreign physician, who was also 
an intimate friend, and in whom she placed the 
most unbounded confidence. Her death-warrant 
was signed before the arrival of Dr. Belluomini, 
and his system could neither accelerate nor retard 
its execution. Her remains were in the first 
instance consigned to the church-yard of the 
cathedral in Manchester, but not long after ex- 
humed and transported to Lacken, near Brussels, 
where she and her beloved De Beriot possessed a 
park and chateau. In a book purporting to be 
memoirs of the deceased vocalist, by the Countess 
de Merlin, it is stated that, ‘The committee of the 
Manchester musical festival wished to pay De 
Beriot the full amount of his wife’s engagement, 
though she had only performed twice. This he 
refused ! Mr. Bunn, in commenting on the 
numerous mis-statements in this pretended bio- 
graphy, says, in his work entitled ‘The Stage ; 
Before and Behind the Curtain’ (and he was 
likely to speak from certain knowledge), with 
reference to this particular passage — ‘De 
Beriot did no such thing, for he received every 
farthing of it.’ 

‘*Malibran may be pronounced one of the 
greatest artists the world has ever produced. It is 
difficult to say whether she excelled most in 
acting or in singing, in tragedy or in comedy. 
There was a reality, an earnestness, an identity in 
all she did, which have seldom been equalled, 
and never surpassed. She was fond of money, 
and exacting in the terms of a bargain, but en- 
thusiastically attached to her art, and jealous of 
even the shadow of rivalry. Her mind was ina 
perpetual fever of excitement. Cut off in the 
full bloom of youth, fortune, and professional repu- 
tation, to her may be aptly applied the impressive 
lines of Dryden : 

**¢ A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the puny body to decay, 
And o’er inform’d the tenement of clay.’ ”’ 

These specimens will indicate the pleasing 
characteristics already spoken of, in which 
Mr. Cole has manifested much versatility of 
talent, no less than a facility for gathering 
and recording the peculiarities of the several 








individuals, to whose career he could but 
refer in a summary of the British stage, [py 
the second volume, however, he almost ep. 
tirely confines himself to the events of Mr 
Charles Kean’s management at the Princess's 
Theatre, and in this portion he is high! 
eulogistic when speaking of the achieve. 
ments which have been compassed there, 
For this he has incurred the censure of 
many of that class of critics who have neyer 
been able to appreciate either the talents or 
the motives of the leading actor and manager 
of the day. Perhaps it might have been as 
well had Mr. Cole abstained from some ex. 
pressions which have given rise to cavil; but, 
on the other hand, every allowance ought 
to be made for the feelings of a gentleman 
who has been intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Charles Kean from his boyhood, and 
has met with nothing but kindness and 
affection at his hands. Gratitude is a com- 
modity not often met with in the ordinary 
affairs of life, and but seldom displayed within 
the walls of a theatre, as the transactions 
of the Princess’s Theatre perhaps might 
show if they were dragged before the curtam. 
When, therefore, we meet with a gentleman, 
who in the full remembrance of nearly half 
a century of that undeviating affection and 
regard, which has been invariably shown to 
himself, speaks with friendly earnestness of 
the individual from whom he has received 
such manifestations, he surely may be par- 
doned if his phraseology in some instances 
usually may be deemed to be rather more than 
exuberant. Mr. Cole has evidently written 
out of the fullness of his heart; and for our 
part, we congratulate him upon such a mani- 
festation of esteem and regard, which ought 
to raise rather than depress him in the esti- 
mation of those who read his most enter- 
taining book. 

In detailing the circumstances of the 
Princess’s Theatre management, it was quite 
impossible that Mr. Cole could omit con- 
tinued reference to Mrs. Charles Kean, the 
amiable and admirable wife and mother, 10 
less than the protector of those young 
female aspirants for fame who were et 
gaged under her husband’s management. 
What Mrs. Charles Kean has done in this 
respect is not recorded to anything like its 
full extent in these volumes; but long after 
she has quitted the scene of her arduous 
and indefatigable labours will the services 
she has rendered in the cause of virtue and 
morality be remembered and praised, admired, 
and,we hope also, imitated. As an actress Mr. 
Cole speaks of Mrs. Charles Kean not a whit 
more highly than she deserves. As a wife and 
a mother, perhaps he scarcely says enough 
of her. She has indeed been “a help-mete t 
her husband, her courage never having failed 
him, her perseverance never having flagged. 
In all times of trial and difficulty she has 
been ready for the encounter, and has been 
invariably triumphant. Both in great = 
little things she has been equally apt al 4 
ready. An incident, related in the secon 
volume, belonging to the latter class, W 
plainly show this: 

“An amusing incident occurred during one of 
the rehearsals of Schamyl. <A particular scene 
represented a cataract, above which, at a consider- 
able elevation from the stage, a raft had to pes, 
occupied by three or four persons, one erect, a 
the others in stooping or recumbent positions. Fo 
considerable delay occurred. Mr. Kean, 
superintended the rehearsal, called loudly to : 
mand the cause. No answer. ‘Why does no 
the raft come on?’ Again no answer. so 
question being reiterated, one of the actors, W 
should have .been at his post, at last appeal 
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ee 
from the back of the stage, and exclaimed with 
excitement, ‘ The raft is unsafe, sir; it would en- 
danger a man’s life to venture on it! I really 
cannot incur such a risk.’ Some further discus- 
sion then arose, interrupted suddenly by a loud 
purst of applause from all who were looking on. 
This was occasioned by the appearance of the raft 
ssing steadily across with Mrs. Kean standing in 
the centre, occupying the position of the appre- 
hensive remonstrant. We need scarcely say he 
was silenced by this eloquent reply.” 

Amongst Mr. Charles Kean’s many de- 
tractors was one, of whom we would speak 
tenderly since he is no more—Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold! Unfortunately his son, in writing 
his father’s life, referred, not with the best 
taste, to business transactions which passed 
between these two gentlemen. Nothing, 
therefore, remained for Mr. Cole, as the 
biographer of Mr. Charles Kean, but to give 
“q plain unvarnished tale” of the whole 
matter, printing in an appendix those details 
which showed the animus of the assailant. 
This appendix does indeed prove that 
Nemo mortalium omnibus horvis sapit, and 
that the rejoinder which Mr. Cole has made 
in Mr. Kean’s behalf is no more than just for 
the needless provocation which called it forth. 





A Cruise in Japanese Waters. 
Sherard Osborn, R.N., C.B. 
Blackwood & Sons.) 


THis is one of the most charming little 
books that for many a day we have had the 
good fortune to peruse. The subject is 
fresh, and it is treated by the author in a 
delightful style, which evidences the pleasant 
nature of his task, and the sincerity of his 
eulogiums of the scenery and inhabitants of 
the long-secluded kingdom of Japan. Captain 
Osborn, indeed, enters on his subject with 
all the zest of a sailor who, after knocking 
about for months in muddy rivers of un- 
savoury odour, finds himself once more on 
the open sea, with blue water beneath him, 
and the adventures of a voyage of discovery 
In prospect. 
Itis now more than two hundred years 
since the intrigues of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Jesuits led to the expulsion of the 
Europeans, and the extinction of Christianity 
in Japan ; the Dutch being only permitted to 
remain on an artificial island on condition of 
foregoing their religious duties. Several 
meflectual attempts have at various times 
been made by other nations to break through 
these restrictions, but without success; but 
after the concessions wrung from the Chinese 
ow Government deemed the opportunity 
had arrived, and directed Lord Elgin to 
Commence vigorous negotiations. Accord- 
ingly, the ambassador set out from Shanghai, 
on board the steam frigate Furious, of which 
Vessel Captain Osborn was commander ; 
the Retribution steam frigate, a gunboat, 
and the yacht Emperor, which was intended 
a a present to the Tai-koon or temporal 
meen of Japan, completing the expe- 
tion. On the 2nd of ugust, 1858, the 
sutposts of Japan appear in sight, and the 
moassy approach Nangasaki, where they 
make their first acquaintance with the 
ese and their wonderful productions. 
One respect, if we may believe Mr. 
a, Nangasaki resembles Cairo, as it 
yan im the days of the famous prince of 
Ssinia : 


“ 


By Captain 
(William 


xa ip was hardly a house in Nanggasaki that 
_ Some sort of garden attached to it, and all 
te well and tastefully kept; but the most 
thing in this city (and it was generally 








observed by all of us in Japan) was that every 
man, woman, and child looked happy and 
contented !” 

Our author, however, makes some excep- 
tions to this rule, and even hints somethiug 
about haki-kari, so that even this elysium 
has some drawbacks to its bliss. 

Leaving Nangasaki, its curiosities and its 
Dutchmen, the expedition steams away 
towards Yedo, is caught in a storm, and 
runs great risk of being wrecked. Escaping 


this danger, the Embassy arrive at the | 


capital after having run the gauntlet of all 
the police boats sent to stop them. The 
gulf, at the bottom of which Yedo is 
situated, must be described in Captain 
Osborn’s own words : 

“Tt was a glorious panorama past which we were 
rapidly sailing, and the exhilarating effect of its 
influence upon all of us, combined with a deli- 
cious climate and invigorating breeze, was visible 
in the glistening eyes and cheerful looks of the 
officers and men, who crowded to gaze upon the 
picture that unrolled itself before us. The scenery 
was neither Indian nor Chinese, and presented 
more of the features of a land within the tem- 
perate, than of one touching the torrid zone. 
The lower and nearer portions of the shores of the 
Gulf resembled strongly some of the most pic- 
turesque spots in our own dear islands; yet we 
have no gulf in Britain upon such a scale as that 
of Yedo. Take the fairest portion of the coast of 
Devonshire, and all the shores of the Isle of Wight, 
form with their combined beauty a gulf forty-five 
miles long, and varying in width from ten to 
thirty. In every nook and valley, as well as along 
every sandy bay, place pretty towns and villages, 
cut out all brick-and-plaster villas with Corinthian 
porticoes, and introduce the neatest chdlets Switzer- 
land ever produced—strew the bright sea with 
quaint vessels and picturesque boats, and you will 
have the foreground of the picture. For back- 
ground, scatter to the eastward the finest scenery 
our Highiands of Scotland can afford—leave the 
blue and purple tints untouched, as well as the 
pine-tree and mountain-ash. Far back, fifty miles 
off, on the western side of the Gulf, amidst masses 
of snowy clouds and streams of golden mist, let a 
lofty mountain-range be seen, and at its centre 
rear a magnificent cone, the beautiful Fusi-hama, 
the ‘ Matchless Mountain’ of Japan ;—and then, 
perhaps, the reader can in some way picture to 
his mind’s eye the beauties of the Gulf of Yedo, 
in the loveliness of that bright day when it first 
gladdened our sight.” 

The aspect of the city itself as seen from 
the bay is thus portrayed : 

“‘The bay is formed by two low projections of 
land, named respectively, Beacon Point by the 
Americans, and Court Point by ourselves, after 
the master of the Furious. It is seven miles 
wide, and about as many deep, the water shoaling 
gradually up to the front of the city, where a bank 
of sand and shells, having only seven feet water 
upon it at high water, extends off shore to the 
distance of a mile, though there is a channel with 
deeper water, fit for native vessels, leading through 
this bank, and communicating with the river 
Toda-gawa. Along the seaward edge of this bank 
a series of formidable batteries has been con- 
structed, starting from the point where the city 
of Yedo proper joins the suburb of Sinagawa, 
upon the west side of the bay. The original idea 
was a most ambitious one, to front the entire city 
at the distance of a mile with a double row of 
these detached fortresses, the inner line covering 
with their fire the interstices left in the front. 
Either the cash failed, or more sense came to their 
aid; at any rate only about one-half of Yedo is 
thus screened with forts. Nearly the entire 
circumference of the bay is artificially embanked, 
as if to guard against the action of volcanic 
rollers.” 

‘“‘The bay and beach are quickly alive with 
moving beings, hundreds of fishing-boats skim the 
water, pressing in with the last of the night breeze 





to secure an early market. The number of full- 





grown men in each boat attests the redundancy or 
the population : stout, athletic fellows they are, 
smooth-skinned, bronze-coloured, and beardless, 
but their large muscles and deep chests attest the 
perfection of their physique. They look at us 
without fear or distrust, and as they bend to their 
oars shout out some joke or salutation.” 

“It is low water, shoals of boats and great 
numbers of men are at work in the shallows. 
Many are lading their boats with cockle-shells, 
scraped up from the bank, to burn into excellent 
lime ; others are dredging for shell-fish ; some 
are hauling the seine. Here our observations 
are —— by a spy-boat pulling along- 
side, and the officer coolly requesting by signs 
a seat in our boat. We are frank with him, 
and recommend him to go to the ——. He 
smiles, shoves off, and makes a note of our brief 
interchange of civility. Parties of respectable 
citizens, oily sleek men, of a well-to-do appear- 
ance, are embarked for a day's pleasure on the 
water ; their children are with them, and every 
urchin has a fishing-line overboard. We thought 
of Mr. Briggs—Punch’s Mr. Briggs—at Ramsgate. 
In another boat a lady is seated with her chil- 
dren ; her dress betokens that she is of the better 
order ; her family are laughing and trying to cook 
at a brazier which stands in, the centre of the 
boat, whilst she sits abaft in the most matronly 
manner, and points out to one of her daughters 
what she deems most worthy of notice in our un- 
worthy selves, our boat, and boat’s crew. The 
young lady, we are glad to observe, without being 
unladylike, showed none of that suspicious fear of 
the genus Man so general in the excessively 
modest East, which betokens even a better state 
of social civilisation than we had been led to 
expect by what we witnessed at Nangasaki.” 

At Yedo the Imperial Commissioners came 
on board, and after various interviews 
arranged that the Embassy should go on 
shore and reside there during the negotia- 
tions. The day appointed for the disem- 
barkation being very wet, Lord Elgin post- 
poned his landing, but some of the officers 
went on shore, and so discovered that a tacit 
insult had been intended, and that the landing 
had been arranged to be a sort of hole-and- 
corner affair. This was not to be tolerated, 
so Lord Elgin insisted on a change in the 
programme, and accordingly the disembark- 
ation took place next day in a very imposing 
manner. 

The curiosity of the natives was fully 
awakened by the novelty of the manners 
and customs of their visitors ; the process of 
cooking exciting their especial attention : 


‘*The entrance-hall of the Embassy was 
screened off here and there into small apartments 
for the domestics, and the two extremes of the 
hall (for it ran along the whole face of the house) 
terminated in the English kitchen at the one end, 
and the Japanese police establishment at the 
other. To us the latter was an endless source of 
interest, as much as were the wonders of the 
ambassadorial cuisine to all the Japanese priests, 
women, porters, and loungers with whom the 
courtyard in front was generally filled during the 
daytime. There were cracks in the wooden walls 
of the kitchen, which rendered it a perfect peep- 
show, and there, with eyes fixed firmly to the 
chinks, a curious individual, after a tough battle 
for the position, would remain until in the height 
of his astonishment he inadvertently turned round 
to utter some exclamation, or communicate his 
information to the bystanders; in a moment he 
was borne away, and another successful sight-seer 
won his envied peep-hole. The quantity of animal 
food consumed in the Embassy was a great source 
of wonderment. Fish, rice, and vegetables, cooked 
in a thousand different ways, form the food of the 
many millions inhabiting the Japanese group. 
They would as soon think of eating animals so 
valuable as their oxen are as we should of con- 
suming the flesh of our carriage horses or hunters ; 
a sheep was a beast unknown to them ; pigs are a 
luxury, reserved for the rich and noble ; yet all 
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these, and much more, they saw cooked in mar- | stance ; and their fine jet-black hair was taste- | to the conclusion that the goat was an incarnation 


vellous ways, and consumed in fabulous quantitics | 


for so thrifty a people.” 


An excursion into the environs was planned 
for the purpose of visiting a temple, the 
account of which offers many interesting 
passages : 


‘* The cortége of Europeans, on horseback, found 
within the temple enclosure two officers of the 
police establishment leading, and one bringing 
up the rear. 
the case of these functionaries was the acme of 
Japanese dandyism—the switch tails of the-steeds 
they bestrode had been even tied up in long blue 
bags, and produced a killing effect! The gates 
were opened at the mandate of the senior func- 
tionary, and we sallied forth.” 

‘*We met travellers in uncomfortable sedan- 
chairs, and they nearly all halted and sat staring at 
us, their knees doubled up to the chin, and look- 
ing disagreeably hot and dusty ; and among the 
many pedestrians thronging the  road-side, 
peasants were to be seen hastening back to their 
homes from market, carrying some purchase from 
the great city, and it was generally remarked that 
few of these good fellows were without some 
child’s toy in their hand. We had noticed the 
number of children’s toyshops, and these seemed 
proofs of how much love is expended upon the 
younger members of the community by these 
kind-hearted people. The girls as well as the 
boys appear to enjoy an equal share of regard. 
Groups of both sexes ran along the road-side 
enjoying the rare sight of such wonderful men as 
we were, while their grown-up countrymen 
laughed and cheered them on. We did not be- 
grudge them the treat, nor that of shouting out 
that we were Chinamen ; but our gallant police 
functionaries hurled words of thunder at them 
now and then, and looked terrible things, which 
would only fora minute awe the little monkeys 
into silence.” 


They visit a peach garden for refresh- 
ment : 


“The establishment was under the manage- 
ment of or belonged to a lady. There being no 
chairs in Japan, we threw ourselves at full length 
upon the nice clean mats. Several low tables, 
just high enough for people seated cross-legged on 
the ground, were placed near, and then the hostess 
upon her knees, commencing with the Ambas- 
sador, presented each person with a cup of tea. 
She was a remarkably good-looking, lady-like 
woman—nothing could have been more graceful 
than her manner ; and the posture of kneeling, 
accompanied by a low bow to signify prostration 
at one’s feet, is the custom of the country, where 
every subordinate prostrates himself in the pre- 
sence of his superior. This loving cup having 
been presented, she stood aside, and directed her 
servants to place fruits and other refreshments 
before us; her teeth were blackened, and conse- 
quently she must be a married woman, though no 
husband appeared. Possibly she was a widow; 


widowhood known as that of mitigated woe in the 
mourning warehouses at home. The 
dress of the Japanese women is simple, but grace- 
ful. The robe which crosses the breast, close up 
to the neck, or a little lower according to the 
taste of the wearer, reaches nearly down to the 
ground, and has loose sleeves, leaving the wrist 
free. This robe is confined round the body by a 
shawl, which is tied behind in a bow, the ends 
flowing. Everything in Japan, even to dress, is 
regulated by law, and the sumptuary laws have 
been very strict until lately, when contact with 
Europeans appears to be bringing about a slight 
relaxation. 
men in their usual dress is black, or dark blue, 
of varied patterns ; but the women very properly 
are allowed, and of course avail themselves of the 
privilege, to wear brighter dresses. Yet their 
taste was so good that noisy colours were gene- 
rally eschewed. Their robes were generally 
striped silks of grey, blue, or black; the shawl 


The array of both man and horse in | 





fully set off by having crimson crape, of a very 
beautiful texture, thrown in among it. Of course 
we speak of the outdoor dress of the women— 
their full dress within doors is, we believe, far 
more gay.” 

On their return the cleanly habits of the 


people are forcibly impressed upon them in | to see, proceeded to carry out our wishes. They 


a manner, which however was opposed to 
our notions of propriety; and affords a re- 
markable contrast to the excessive prudery 
existing in most oriental countries : 


“In the suburbs, at 5 P.M., every one was 
bathing, and ‘cleanliness first, modesty after- 
wards!’ seemed to be their motto. In some 
cases, the tubs were outside the doorways, and the 
family enjoyed themselves in the open air, rubbing 
themselves down in the steaming hot water with 
cloths ; others had their tubs in the room on their 
ground-floors, but the front of the house was 


perfectly open, and the manner in which the fair | © : : : 
| lightenment of the idolatrous worshippers of 


Eves stepped out of their baths, and ran to stare 
at us, holding perhaps a steaming and squalling 
babe before them, was a little startling.” 


However, Honi soit qui mal y pense, 
according to our opinion, should be the 
Englishman’s motto abroad among foreign 
tribes, as well as at home under the shadow 
of the royal arms. 

The visitors to the Embassy were domi- 
ciled in a temple near that inhabited by 
Lord Elgin and his suite, and here as at the 
Embassy the foreigners were the objects of 
much curiosity : 


‘No doubt the priests, who, with their 
families (for priests in Japan are allowed to 
marry), were living in the enclosure of the same 
temple, turned to profitable account the spectacle 
we afforded to their friends and neighbours. 
There was no objection to gratify all reasonable 
curiosity, and arrangements were made that our 
only apartment should be thrown open for an 
audience directly after the morning ablutions 
were completed. The express stipulation that a 
Briton taking his bath was to form no part of the 
morning’s entertainment, was made in conse- 
quence of one of our party having unconsciously, 
for several mornings, been shown to various 
parties of Japanese ladies, in such light costume 
as might enable them to assure themselves of the 
fact that his skin was quite as fair as his face and 
hands promised. All the wonders of the dressing- 
table, from stropping a razor to putting eau-de- 
cologne upon a pocket-handkerchief, were freely 
exhibited. A jolly old priest laughed immode- 
rately at our applying such a spirit to so ignoble 
a purpose, and tried to enlighten the foreigners 
as to its proper use, by tossing off any quantity 
that might be poured into the palm of his hand. 
The ladies were especially delighted with scented 
soaps and hair-brushes, and the gentlemen looked 
upon boots and gilt buttons as marvels which it 
was highly desirable the Japanese nation should 


~ ; | know how to manufacture as soon as possible.” 
but if so, she had decidedly reached that stage of | ! 


Our author here met with an amusing 
adventure with a goat: 

‘* Directly we became the inmates of the rooms 
referred to, a little shed was constructed in the 
corner of the back-garden, and here a priest was 
permanently posted to watch our doings, while at 
night a policeman with a bamboo rattle joined 
him, and disturbed our rest with hourly tunes 
upon his instrument. We had, like the eels, just 
become accustomed to this infliction, when, one 


| night, the bleating of a goat awoke us so often 


The colour worn by all classes of | 


that we sprang out of bed, wishing the policeman’s 
rattle down its throat, and vowing vengeance on 
the beast. Stepping out into the baleony which 
ran round the apartment, we saw a white goat 


trotting over the grass and flower-beds, bleating | 


| incessantly, whilst the priest and policeman were 


| 
| 


addressing it in Japanese, and the former occasion- 
ally threw up his arms and made _ reverent 
obeisances to the brute. 


some beautifel bright colour—crimson, for in- | harmless from our hands, for we at once jumped 





We had ready a pair of 
| stout boots to pelt the goat with, but they fell 


of Buddha, and that to touch it would be sacrilege, 
Mentally anathematising all such noisy objects of 
idolatrous worship, we besought the priest and 
policeman to persuade their four-legged deity to 
remove its sacred presence to another part of the 
premises. They understood us, and with awe. 
struck faces, which the bright starlight enabled ys 


approached most cautiously, making all sorts of 
coaxing and wheedling noises—but directly the 
goat showed the slightest inclination to resist, or 
drooped its head as if to butt, away scuttled 
priest and policeman, and hid themselves until we 
cheered them on again to the fray. At last the 
animal was expelled, and the priest held up his 
hands, shook his head, and sighed as he retumed 
to his hut, as if what he had done was ‘no 
canny ;’ and all this so confirmed us in our supposi- 
tion, that when the brute again returned at dawn 
and bleated, we only pulled the bedclothes over 
our head, and hoped for the speedy religious en- 


Nanny-goats. All that we saw during the day 
still confirmed us in our original idea, for there 
was the goat browsing upon dwarfed plants which 
were worth their weight in gold, and the priests 
did not attempt to stop it, but offered it hot 
boiled rice in a plate, a devout offering which the 
beast indignantly rejected. A second night of the 
same bleatings was, however, too much for the 
patience of a naval officer ; and, taking the great- 
est care not to touch or hurt the goat (a forbear- 
ance which cost an hour’s hard work, where five 
minutes would otherwise have sufficed), we 
expelled it from our gardens, and sent it forth 
into the general court of the temple. Had a 
certain old gentleman in black made his appearance 
in that courtyard, the astonishment and horror of 
the horse-boys, porters, and policemen could not 
have been greater, and they seemed quite ready to 
follow the example of the children, who ran off 
yelling with alarm. Then, and not until then, 
the truth flashed across us, that the goat was one 
that had been brought from the ship, and what 
appeared at first to be reverential awe was merely 
extreme fear and wonder at the sight of so mar- 
vellous a quadruped !” 

The number of uses to which paper is 
applied is worthy of notice : 

“Tt was wonderful to see the thousand useful 
as well as ornamental purposes to which paper 
was applicable in the hands of these industrious 
and tasteful people; our papier-maché manu- 
facturers, as well as the Continental ones, should 
go to Yedo to learn what can be done with paper. 
We saw it made into material so closely re 
sembling russian and morocco leather, and pig- 
skin, that it was very difficult to detect the 
difference. With the aid of lacker-varnish and 
skilful painting, paper made excellent trunks, 
tobacco-bags, cigar-cases, saddles, telescope-cases, 
the frames of microscopes ; and we even saw and 
used excellent water-proof coats made of simple 
paper, which did keep out the rain, and were as 
supple as the best Mackintosh. The Japanese use 
neither silk nor cotton handkerchiefs, towels, of 
dusters ; paper in their hands serves as an excel- 
lent substitute. It is soft, thin, tough, of a pale 
yellow colour, very plentiful and very cheap. 
The inner walls of many a Japanese apartment 
are formed of paper, being nothing more than 
painted screens: their windows are covered with 
a fine translucent description of the same material 
it enters largely into the manufacture of nearly 
everything in a Japanese household ; and we saw 
what seemed balls of twine, which were nothing 
but long shreds of tough paper rolled up. Ifa 
shopkeeper had a parcel to tie up, he would = 
a strip of paper, roll it quickly between his hands, 
and use it for the purpose, and it was quite . 
strong as the ordinary string used at home. 7 
short, without paper all Japan would come. to 
dead-lock ; and, indeed, lest by the arbitrary 


| exercise of his authority a tyrannical husban 


should stop his wife’s paper, the sage Japanese 
mothers-in-law invariably stipulate, in the = 
riage-settlement, that the bride is to have allow 
to her a certain quantity of paper ! 
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We have all heard wonderful stories of | 


Indian and Chinese conjurors, but the 
following performance surpasses everything 
of the sort in beauty, and Robert Houdin 
himself need not be ashamed of taking a 
lesson from his Japanese confrere : 

“The conjuror was a_ gentlemanly-looking 
yenerable man, clad in ample silk robes. He had 
as an assistant a wretch who tapped incessantly 
upon a small drum, and by his remarks, un- 
intelligible of course to ourselves, he served to 
amuse the Japanese who crowded behind us. The 
old man performed many tricks of legerdemain in 
a manner that equalled anything we had ever 
before seen; but when he proceeded to show the 
far-famed butterfly trick, all were fairly wonder- 
stricken. Our Japanese Merlin was seated cross- 
legged about ten yards from us, upon the raised 
platform of the floor of the apartment; behind 
him was a gold-coloured screen, with a painting 
of the peak of Fusi-hama in blue and white upon 
its glittering ground. He threw up the sleeves of 
his dress, and showed a piece of some tissue paper 
which he held in his hand. It was about six inches 
square, and by dexterous and delicate manipula- 
tion, he formed it into a very good imitation of a 
butterfly, the wings being extended, and at the 
most each was one inch across. Holding the 
butterfly out in the palm of his hand, to show 
what it was, he placed two candles, which were 
beside him, in such a position as to allow him to 
wave a fan rapidly without affecting the flame, 
and then, by a gentle motion of this fan over the 
paper insect, he proceeded to set it in motion. A 
counter-draught of air from some quarter interfered 
with his efforts, and made the butterfly truant to 
his will, and the screen had to be moved a little 
to remedy this. He then threw the paper butterfly 
up in the air, and gradually it seemed to acquire 

le from the action of his fan—now wheeling and 
dipping towards it, now tripping along its edge, 
then hovering over it, as we may see a butterfly 
do over a flower on a fine summer’s day, then in 
wantonness wheeling away, and again returning 
toalight, the wings quivering with nervous rest- 
lessness! One could have sworn it was a live 
creature. Now it flew off to the light, and then 
the conjuror recalled it, and presently supplied a 
mate in the shape of another butterfly, and 
together they rose and played about the old man’s 
fan, varying their attentions between flirting with 
one another and fluttering along the edge of the 
fn. We repeatedly saw one on each side of it as 
he held it nearly vertically, and gave the fan a 
short, quick motion ; then one butterfly would 
pass over to the other, both would wheel away as 
ifin play, and again return, A plant with some 
flowers stood in a pot near at hand; by gentle 
movements of the fan the pretty little creatures 
were led up to it, and then, their delight ! how 
they played about the leaves, sipped the flowers, 
kissed each other, and whisked off again with all 

€ airs and graces of real butterflies! The 
audience was in ecstasies, and young and old 


ms their hands with delight. The exhibition 
i ed when the old man advanced to the front of 


ls stage, within arm’s length of us all, ac- 
companied by his magic butterflies, that even in 
© open air continued to play round the magician 
and his fan! As a feat of legerdemain, it was by 
the most beautiful trick we had ever heard of, 
; ~ed ome must require an immense amount of 
. We can well imagine that the sailors 
Njoyed the novelty of the scenes to which 
Were introduced for the first time, and 
Y, made friends with the natives. 
might indeed have compromised our 
@ name by toasting Johnny with too 
Ps ag draughts, but their amicable inten- 
ons were happily frustrated : 


“Jack was mighti i 
ghtily amused with Johnny, as 
Walled the Japanese, and the feeling was 
al, judging from the hearty laughter of the 
“pe 1 peg and policemen at the pantomime 
an our men strove to make their wants 


On one occasion, turning a corner 


rather abruptly, we found a jolly fore-topman ex- 
| plaining by signs that he wanted something to 
| pour down his throat that would make him dance, 
whereupon he cut a double shuffle, and reeled 
about the yard. Johnny perfectly understood, 
and repeated the performance. Jack’s broad face 
beamed with delight. ‘Yes, that’s it, grog! 
Come, bear a hand, my fine fellow,’ he exclaimed ; 
and in anticipation of his want being quickly 
supplied, he expressed in strongest vernacular his 
high approval of the Johnnies in general. Hap- 
ily for the Johnnies, we arrived in time to stay 
Farther proceedings ; and sending for Yenoske, 
the interpreter, we made him explain that Jack 
upon water, or Jack upon tea, was as harmless as 
a baby; but that Jack in a state of grog was 
simply an infuriated Briton, an animal likely to 
mar the domestic happiness of all within the 
temple enclosure, and very certain to break the 
peace. ‘Ah,’ said Yenoske—‘ah ! all the same 
as drunken Dutch sailor.’ Worse, we asserted, 
than fifty Dutchmen. ‘All the same one tiger!’ 
suggested Yenoske, looking very serious. We 
told him that tigers the worse for liquor could not 
be more troublesome. Whereupon Yenoske ex- 
plained to his countrymen the effects of grog upon 
our men in such strong terms, that neither for 
love nor money could they get anything stronger 
than tea, and we were happy, if Jack was not.” 
We must now close this entertaining book, 
not without certain misgivings of having 
exceeded our proper limits, regretting only 
that our author has not written more on a 
subject as interesting as it is inexhaustible. 





Ragged Homes ; and How to Mend Them. By 
Mrs. Bayly. (Nisbet & Co.) 

No thinking man can pass through such 
terrible blots upon London as St. Giles’s or 
Bethnal Green parish without experiencing 
a half-guilty feeling, that a great wrong 
exists, for which he, in common with his 
fellow-men, is in a great measure answerable. 
The proposition may startle many perusers 
of this article, but if they will honour us by 
turning their thoughts upon themselves, 
when taking an experimental walk through 
either of the places we have named, or either 
of their kindred festering spots, of which 
there are many in London alone, they will 
find the still small voice urging that this 
life-long misery is not well, that man must 
help his fellow-man, that the world is made 
up of units, and that each unit must do his 
work, if he would carry a noble account of 
himself to the last good home. 

It has been this noble self-accusation 
amongst a body of comparatively influential 
English people, which has led to the admir- 
able exertions now going forward to raise 
the condition of those of the community 
who are, for the sake of perspicuity, named 
the lower classes,—exertions which have 
given rise to the very comprehensive term 
“ Social science.” 

That much good has been done within the 
last ten years by English Christians in their 
endeavours to raise the social condition of 
the labouring poor, and that the greater 
amount of this amelioration has arisen from 
the exertions of English ladies, are facts of 
which only fools candoubt. But it is indeed 
a question whether the result has equalled 
those exertions, which have been made so 
vigorously and so persistently. It may also 
be questionable whether the means, however 
good, taken to obtain a given end, have been 
the most judicious which could be chosen. 
To speak very candidly, it is possible that a 
controversial element has dominated so far in 
the charitable work of the promoters of prac- 
tical social science, as to impede the physical 








good it has been intended to confer; and we 





have been confirmed in this belief by an 
incident mentioned in the very book under 
review. An unfortunate dweller in St. Giles’s, 
a good man and a pure, who helps his neigh- 
bours as far as in him lies, and gratuitously 
teaches children to write, protests against 
the existence of a God; and to illustrate his 
assertion, appeals to the life about him, in 
all its sin, misery, and repulsiveness. What 
greater proof than this shall we have, that 
religion cannot dwell amidst physical im- 
purity? We gather from the perusal of 
Mrs. Bayly’s pages that this man possessed 
information, he could read, and read critically; 
he had the seeds of practical Christianity 
absolutely germinating within him; and yet he 
appeals from his natural reason or instinct 
to the life which surrounds him, in order to 
be confirmed in the unbelief of an atheist. 
Then we naturally come to the practical 
conclusion, terrible as it may seem, that in 
this work of social regeneration, doctrinal 
theology must be, though not ignored by 
the regenerators, not immediately intro- 
duced; must only for the present be implied 
—never asserted. Now we read in the rules 
of the admirable “ Mothers’ Society,” for 
which Mrs. Bayly has worked so indus- 
triously, that the very first business of the 
meeting is Bible reading and prayers. So 
far so good: but it must be carefully borne 
in mind, that nothing beyond this must be 
attempted—there must be no theological 
controversy. 

We cannot help laying great stress upon 
the history of that dweller in St. Giles’s to 
which we have referred. It must be at once 
seen that he was superior in reason to the 
mass of men and women about him ; if, then, 
he had had his share of the natural religion 
born with all men, annihilated by the social 
misery in which he had lived all his life, how 
far more obstinate would be the thorough 
heathenism of those whose minds were com- 
parative blanks. 

Not for one moment are we inclined to 
lightly value the good done by the social re- 
formers of the second half of the nineteenth 
century ; neither do we pin our faith to the 
frightfully dangerous theory, that any means 
justify a good end; but we do assert this, 
that if those Englishmen and women, who 
are endeavouring to abolish the rags and 
ragged homes of England, which are a 
national and a special disgrace, would but 
agree to affect their social reform without 
any reference to doctrine at all, they would 
be able to instil more religion into the minds 
of the darkened tribes of England than they 
at present confer by their existing and well- 
meant strategies. 

Let us again urge, that we are not com- 
plaining ; our desire is but earnestly to 
prove that, though much has been done, 
more might have been effected. Of what 
has been achieved it were difficult to speak 
too highly. Only those men who have 
watched the establishment of a ragged school 
in a low London quarter can be aware of the 
degradations, the insults, the outrages, to 
which its promoters have inevitably to sub- 
mit. Teachers have been beaten, school- 
forms and windows broken, books and ink- 
stands stolen, lessons interrupted with the 
vilest flash choral songs; and the labourers 
in this apparently unfruitful vineyard have 
laboured on and on, to see at last some good 
results, some benefits arise, and therein 
they have had their reward. But it might 
have been better, and the good results 
doubled, or even quadrupled. 

The social reformers will never be the 
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most noble of acknowledged “ workmen and 
workwomen throughout the whole of Great 
Britain ” till they have achieved the erection 
of wholesome dwelling-houses in every 
igen and every village in the land. 
Whether this work is to be done by enact- 
ment, or by a crusade of benevolence, is too 
great a question to be discussed here; but 
we are sure of this—till the daily surround- 
ings of the lowest order are pure and whole- 
some, the progress of social science will be 
miserably and hopelessly slow. Much has 
been done: the article in the well-remem- 
bered Household Words on the “ Potteries,” 
that blot upon the parish of Kensington, 
was the lever which somewhat raised the 
social condition of that district; but it is 
ten years since the publication of Mr. 
Dickens's beneficent article, and little has 
been done towards eradicating national social 
misery. 

Sanguine, without doubt, are these re- 
formers of great ultimate success, and they 
do well to recognise the power of women to 
effect such social changes as men could 
never hope to achieve. But it is to be 
hoped this feminine power will not lead 
to a demand for recognising lady visi- 
tors as a formally appointed institution. 
There is just now a vexatious number of 
pamphlets flying about, which induces a fear 
of this—from one side comes even a pro- 
posal to create church deaconesses, and Mrs. 
Bayly’s book itself exhibits a love of com- 
mand on the part of several active ladies, 
which might defeat the earnest object they 
have in view. I take for instance this sen- 
tence of a Mother’s Meeting: “there was a 
murmur of dissatisfaction, but I quelled it 
instantly.” That word “ quelled” reads but 
harshly, and we fear there are many such 
instances in the book. In one place Mrs. 
Bayly says, “ Whilst I am taking money for 
the work (needle-work) I never require the 
women to be quiet :”—in a second page we 
find “ I said I wished to begin by reading afew 
verses of Scripture.” Mrs. Bayly would have 
created a more religious feeling had she not 
quelled the little riot, perhaps even had she 
not wished to begin with prayer. Again, 
there is a tone of superiority where Mrs. 
Bayly talks to a man as she would to a 
child. He has stated that he found church- 
going and the preaching of bishops but poor 
work; and she draws a parallel for him of a 
badly-painted house, which may be painted 
better a second time. But the worst charge 


charge of most unwarrantably breaking an 
implied, if not stated, confidence. An intel- 
ligent man is given a chamber in a house 


over which Mrs. Bayly has control, and here , ¥°™. do with it then?” 


are her own words: “A day or two after he 
had settled himself, I had occasion to go to 








his room, and I found, amongst other things, 


a great quantity of books and papers strewed 
about. Some of the books were political, 
some on India, and there were a few novels, 
by no means the best.” (The italics are our 
own.) And Mrs. Bayly is not only so satis- 
fied with her doings as to publish the par- 
ticulars of this inquisitorial act, but she 
actually spoke to the man of her tremendous 
discoveries. It is impossible to say what the 
man thought; it is possible he looked on the 
inspection in the light of a liberty. 

Mrs. Bayly will not be hurt at these re- 
marks, for the general tenor of our observa- 
tions proves that we have a great respect for 
her and her fellow-workmen and women, but 
we wish to impress upon the lady that she 
must exhibit an apparent equality with those 


, and leave it to somebody.’ 


| 


| all the money he brought me, or rather meant to 
we have to bring against Mrs. Bayly is a | bring me. 
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she would teach, or she will never teach | they of course go to corroborate the state. 
successfully. | ment published by the Bishop of Ripon of a 

Of Mrs. Bayly’s book, as pleasant reading, | parish in his see, the incumbent of which 
much may be said. We learn that she has | introducing flowers where never a cultivated 
discovered, as most labourers amongst the | flower had bloomed, changed one of the 
poor discover, that incomparably the most | worst of Yorkshire villages into a pastoral, 


intellectual men are shoemakers, in fact | 
most itinerant preachers have used the 

awl, and in other times than our own. | 
Again Mrs. Bayly shows clearly that the | 
heads of those families amongst which she | 
found the most misery, frequently earned 21. 
and 3l. a week throughout the greater part | 
of the year—large sums, and all invested in | 
those centralisations of small capital, the 
gin-shops and beer-houses. Further on the 
authoress, with evident regret, records 
the aggravating tendencies of many a 
poor man’s wife. Indeed this chapter would 
form a good foundation on which to build up 
an amendment of the law relating to wife- 
beating. We believe many London magis- 
trates are desirous of amending Mr. Fitzroy’s 
Act, which is founded on the conclusion that 
the man is ever the culprit in conjugal 
contests. The chapter relating the success 
of a winter bank is very good. The deposits 
a short time after starting remained at nil, 
but in a little time money came in, and soon 
251. were collected. The following anecdote 
is very worthy of the book in which it is 
recorded : 

‘“A ragged boy, about thirteen years of age, 
came one evening, bringing a penny which he 
asked me to keep for him; and said, if I would 
come and fetch it, he would bring a penny there 
every evening. I told him I hadn’t time to do 
that ; but if he would take care of it through the 
week, I should be glad to receive sevenpence from 
him every Monday evening. He said he couldn't 
do that ; for if he had it in his pocket, he should 
play pitch and toss with it. I told him, if he 
would bring it in the dinner-hour, the Infant 
School teacher would be so kind as to take care of 
it for him till the night came for paying it in. 
This he agreed to do. I asked him how it was he 
had just the penny every day to save. He said 
he was earning nine-pence a-day then; and that 
he told his mother he earned only eightpence, and 
so saved a penny for himself. I said, ‘You 
shouldn’t do it in that way. I dare say, if you 
told your mother you wanted to save a penny 
a-day, she would not object to it.’ 

‘*¢Tell my mother, indeed!’ said the boy. 
‘Oh, yes! and take her a stick at the same time 
to beat me with ; and then it would be the sooner 
over.’ 

‘He then asked me what I meant to do with 


‘“**T shall put it in my desk, and take care of 
it till you want it.’ 
‘** But supposing now I should die, what would 


*** Well, I have not thought of that. I hope 
you will live, and make a good use of the money.’ 

** “But suppose I don't.’ 

«Well, st you have saved two or three 





shillings, you can make your will, if you like, 
ep 
wills is allus writed.’ 
‘**Then you had better come to the Ragged 
School as soon as it is opened, and learn.’ ” 


In another chapter we have the narration 


sut I can’t write, and I’ve heard as how | 


| 


of the great success of a distribution of | 


toys, which kept the poor children in great 
good humour, and, said one of the mothers, 
“‘we haven’t had no beatin’.” The chapter 
on women-drunkards is very pertinent. 
Mrs. Bayly notes what we may all note, that 
though a drunkard may become a sober man, a 
drunken woman will never again honour her 
sex. Some admirable remarks also occur with 
respect to the culture of plants and flowers ; 





pleasant, and happy community. And speak. 
ing of Yorkshire, reminds us that all those 
miners of that county are not necessarily as 
ferocious as we southrons are inclined to sup: 
pose ; two-thirds of the many hundred lead. 


| miners on Lord Bolton’s Wensleydale estate 


are teetotallers. Their houses are models of 
neatness; and they exhibit such enthusiasm 
for their local press as many a London editor 
heartily desires to obtain. 

In conclusion, we must again urge the 
necessity of an apparent equality between 
the teachers and the taught—a womanly, 
hearty, “jolly” sympathy will do more than 
much didacticism; and Mrs. Bayly tho. 
roughly proves this at page 153, where the 
gratitude of a woman is most pathetic, and 
for what? Mrs. Bayly had told her ina 
letter that one of that lady’s children was 
ill—the equality involved in the informa- 
tion immediately elicited the woman’s sym- 
pathy. In painful contrast with this anec- 
dote is a second, wherein an unaccustomed 
lady visitor asks this question, “ What have 
you been doing with that child’s head?” 
Could greater fatuity have been exhibited? 
Of course, the woman resented the insult, 
and justly. There is as much simple charity 
and love amongst uneducated women as 
amongst the most refined. 

Mrs. Bayly’s book is a valuable book: 
let us hope her next volume of a similar kind 
will be still more important than “ Ragged 
Homes ; and How to Mend Them.” 








A Survey of the Early Geography of Western 
Europe. By Henry Lawes Long, Esq. 
(Lovell Reeve.) 

Ir appears that, in the year 1845, the British 

Archeological Institute held their annual 

meeting at Winchester, on which occasion 

a paper was read by one Mr. Barnes, dis- 

cussing the question whether the Belge of 

Britain were of Celtic or Teutonic origi, 

and finally adopting the latter alternative. 

We think, but are not quite certain, that we 

are right in saying that Mr. Long's present 

“Survey” was undertaken with a view of con- 

troverting the conclusion arrived at by Mr. 

Barnes ; that it does actually controvert it 1s 

at least certain. Such being Mr. Longs 

object, he naturally confines his survey of 
the early geography of Western Europe 
mainly to those points in which it bears 
upon the early inhabitants of Britain. Thus 
the first and longest section of his volume 1s 
devoted to a detailed identification of the 
various tribes of Britain with their kinsmen 
in Gaul. Among the principal conclusions 
at which he arrives, we find that of the ee. 
grand divisions of the Gallic nation describe 


| by Cesar, the Aquitani, Galli or Celtee, and 


Belge (now represented by the Basques, 
Preveh, and Fiemiah respectively), Ry. 
tribes belonging to the two latter establishe 
themselves in britain ; and, of the Belge 
only such as were of Celtic, not hee 
origin. The Britanni, who establishe 
themselves in Kent, were the earliest Gallic 
settlers in Britain ; and they gave the pane 
its present name. This event took pla 
during the interval between the voya b 
Hanno and that of Pytheas, probably @ 
400 B.c., and it is clearly the same i 
to in the Welsh historical triads, wi" 
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ydate to the settlement in the island of 
dain, son of Aedd Mawr, or Aedd the 
(reat, from whose name that of Britain was 
derived. In early traditions races are often 
spoken of as individuals, so that the Britanni, 
an offset of the CAdui, become Prydain, son 
of Aedd. At the time of the settlement of 
the Britanni, the island was occupied by the 
Gymry, Cimbri, or Cimmerii, a Celtic tribe, 
and was called Alb In, the White Island. 
The new settlers adopted the religion of the 
Cimbri, and transmitted it to Gaul. This 
religion was Druidism, to the examination 
of which Mr. Long devotes the second por- 
tim of his work. He concludes that the 
deities who were the objects of this form of 
worship were the same as those celebrated 
inthe Hleusinian or Samothracian mysteries ; 
and that the Druidical religion can conse- 
quently be traced to a Phoenician origin. 

The materials for Mr. Long’s survey of 
ancient geography consisting in the writings 
of ancient poets, historians, and geographers, 
from Homer downward, it is not foreign to 
his subject to devote a third section to an 
attempt at the somewhat difficult task of 
elucidating the geography of Homer. Thus 
he traces Ulysses on his voyage from the 
Island of Circe to Hades. Circe’s island was 
Athalia,or Elba,whence a north-eastern wind 
would waft the ship through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, or pillars of Hercules, into the 
outer ocean, the belt and barrier of the 
world. Homer tells us that it was among 
the Cimmerii that Ulysses found what he 
was seeking ; and Hades is ultimately identi- 
fied with Heligoland. The white rocks 
along which the dead passed on their last 
voyage were the chalk cliffs of France and 
England. While Homer, by placing the 
scene of a future life on the shores of the 
North Sea, connects it with the position of 
the Cimmerii or Cimbri, Virgil, by the in- 
troduction of the mistletoe, the sacred symbol 
of Druidism, connects it with the religion of 
the same people. The island which Homer 
calls Pharos, in which Menelaus was wind- 
bound, is not Pharos close to Alexandria, as 
18 generally supposed, but the island of 
Aradus (hodie Ruad). The principal reason 
for this identification appears to be the ex- 
istence at the latter place of a spring of fresh 
water at the bottom of the sea, to which the 
words épuocduevor uéday bSwp are supposed 
to refer. Calypso’s Isle was one of the 
Balearic Islands. Phzacia or Scheria, Ulys- 
ses next landing-place, turns out to be Car- 
thage ; and Coreyra, which by this appro- 
priation of Phzeacia is deprived of the re- 
Presentation which is usually assigned to it, 
finds 4 prototype in Dulichium, which Homer 
escribes as the largest and richest of Ulys- 
ses Insular dominions. 

From the above remarks it will be tolerably 
obvious that Mr. Lon 2's book is not addressed 
de general reader. Of this fact the author 
limit ~4 aware; as he “dedicates it to the 
: class of readers who may feel an 
interest in such subjects.” Ethnologists and 

logists will form their own opinions as 

but ot correctness of his several conclusions ; 

iets te, will, we think, be tolerably unanimous 

€ ingenuity and research which he 
shown in tracing them out. 
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HENRY JAMES LEIGH HUNT. 


Leien Hunt has passed away from among 
us. In the full ripeness of age, having sur- 
vived all the animosities of his youth, he has 
been quietly gathered into the great harvest. 
If it were merely a bright star which had 
left our horizon to shine in one more glorious, 
we should not have departed from our rule, 
and transferred the notice of this event from 
the part of this journal devoted to obituaries. 
But Leigh Hunt was something more than 
this; he was the founder and leader of a 
school, and it has been his fate to see all his 
chief followers removed. He has _ lately 
stood alone. The good derived from his ex- 
ertions has passed into the current stream 
of our literature ; the defects have gradually 
died away. We have only to compare 
what journalism and poetry were before he 
flourished, and what they are now; we shall 
see the slow infusion of an element pre- 
viously wanting, and while we trace the 
greater courtesy of the one, and the more 
careful elaboration of the other, it will not 
be long before we learn to attribute much of 
the improvement to the influence of Leigh 
Hunt, and those who worked with him. 

There was a time when his very name was 
a signal for discordant accusations. “ He 
was a radical. He was an atheist. He had 
no morals. He was undermining the social 
system. He thirsted for a red republic.” 
Now, through changes partly in himself and 
partly in the times, the love and affectionate 
respect of society have settled upon him, and 
he has gone to his grave a patriarch of 
literature, accompanied by the regrets of all 
whoever wielda pen. To understand this, it is 
necessary to know what the “bad old times ” 
were, as well as the place taken up by the 
gentle and yet manly Leigh Hunt. He was 
born in 1784, the son of a clergyman who 
could not practise the arts of rising ; and his 
father’s independent character clung to the 
son through life. His own account of his 
early days is deeply interesting. He has 
steeped the old halls of Christ’s Hospital, 
where he was educated, in an atmosphere of 
poetry, and he has exhibited his own yearn- 
ings after literary enjoyment in such a way 
as few save himself could have done. He 
was not one to long and linger, and yet 
make no attempt to appropriate. He early 
became an author, and a little volume of 
poems published during his boyhood, under 
the title of “ Juvenilia,” proves rather his 
aspirations than his power. This produc- 
tion was like the youthful works of Byron, 
Connop Thirlwall, and many others who 
afterwards attained eminence—it had nothing 
remarkable about it. It merely exhibited a 
love for verse. But the author was capable 
of better things: he read and meditated. 
French and Italian literature attracted him, 
and in the lighter poets of Italy he found 
beauties in which he revelled to his heart’s 
content; seme of his translations from these 
writers are exquisitely beautiful, surpassing 
even the originals in grace and elegance. 
In French he paid especial attention to the 
works of Voltaire, the pungent satire, the 
biting epigrams, the admirable choice of 
phrases, and the unequalled clearness of 
style which distinguished the philosopher 
of Ferney, were the objects of his most 
careful and successful study. But it would 
be a great error to suppose that Leigh 
Hunt imbibed either the religious or the 
— opinions of the brilliant Frenchman. 

e was indeed a reformer, in an age when 





to be so was to be scouted and persecuted, 





oo wa 


but he was never a revolutionist. He advo- 
cated exactly what he felt was required by 
the time; but he never attempted to sap the 
foundations of public morality or public 
religion. There was no arritre pensée in his 
writings, they meant what they expressed, 
and no more. In religion he was an eclectic 
—that he at one time doubted the truths of 
Christianity will hardly be denied. But a 
religion which breathes love to all the cre- 
ation of God could not fail to recommend 
itself to a heart like his; and during the 
latter portion of his life, though far from 
being cut out upon the orthodox pattern, he 
was a sincere Christian. 

He first distinguished himself as a 
journalist. He found the profession, if not 
absolutely a degraded one, at least exercised 
by incompetent persons,and prostituted to the 
vilest purposes ; coarse scurrility and vulgar 
personalities alternated with diatribes against 
parties, such as have long ceased to deface 
our daily papers. Into a war so conducted, 
Leigh Hunt threw himself as a thorough 
partisan: he was a man of the people and 
willing to risk all for the popular cause. His 
sparkling sarcasm, his elegant style, and the 
gentlemanlike character of his writings, soon 
made him a marked man: corruption had. 
never been attacked before with weapons like 
his. The educated classes began to look for 
his opinions, and whether they agreed with 
him or not they saw that he was not to be 
answered by mere bullying and abuse. He 
was persuaded that his profession was pre- 
eminently that of a gentleman, and he treated 
it as such. Unsparing in his invective when 
the subject required it, he never forgot what 
was due to himself. But the shower of shells 
which he scattered with so lavish a hand 
among the ministerial ranks were soon to be 
returned. Monkeys are pelted with stones, 
and throw cocoa-nuts in return; it was the 
fate of Leigh Hunt to throw cocoa-nuts at 
the monkeys, and have rather more than 
pebbles sent back to him. He ridiculed in 
the Examiner (a paper which owed its exist- 
ence to himself and his brother) the preten- 
sions of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent to be the Adonis of his day, a preten- 
sion which our satirist remarked was some- 
what absurd in one who was fat and fifty. 
This expression was laid hold of by the autho- 
rities ; 1t was revolutionary in its character, 
and diabolical in its tendencies. It was 
calculated to bring the prince’s person and 
government into contempt, and accordingly 
proceedings were instituted against the un- 
fortunate journalist, and he was condemned. 
to expiate his “high crime and misde- 
meanour” by two years’ imprisonment. He 
made his incarceration a triumph; he re- 
ceived visits from friends of like principles ; 
he trained flowers about his windows, made 
his room like a bower, and crowned himself 
and his friends with blossoms and green 
leaves. His wonderful conversations with 
his surly jailer are duly recorded, and the 
savage is accordingly embalmed and immor- 
talised. But two years cannot last for ever. 
The gay journalist came out as light- 
hearted as he went in; and went about 
his work of reforming abuses, and lashing 
offenders with as much zest as_ before. 
The “ fat Adonis”’ was not likely to escape. 
An “ amende honorable” was made in 
the paper for the offensive expression, 
and the public were intreated to believe 
that H.R.H. was thin and thirty! Years 
passed on. Leigh Hunt became inti- 
mate with Moore, Byron, Shelley, and all 
the bright galaxy of which they were the 
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central orbs. This is not the place to enter 
into — long forgotten; but it is now 
generally admitted that Byron’s conduct to 
Hunt was neither generous, nor in any way 
creditable. The wayward and irritable bard 
never forgot that he was both a peer and a 
poet; and it has been cleverly said about 
him, that the peer was jealous of the poet, 
and the poet jealous of the peer. However, 
one portion of Leigh Hunt’s life is so mixed 
up with that of Byron and Shelley, that it is 
impossible to speak of him without in some 
measure discussing them also. It was this 
association, and the share which he took 
with them in The Liberal, that brought upon 
Leigh Hunt no small portion of those accu- 
sations to which we have already referred,— 
accusations which were far from being just. 

Nor was it only in his political and reli- 
gious character that he was assailed. The 
appearance of any poetical attempt from his 
pen was a signal for a rabid onslaught. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in Blackwood, and all the Tory 
magazine writers at his heels, attacked our 
unfortunate journalist in terms not always 
such as he would have condescended to use 
in reply. 

Especially he was dubbed King of the 
Cockneys, and the school of which he was 
the head and exemplar was entitled “ T'he 
Cockney School. Now, though this was 
on the whole unfair, and still more so from 
the virulent way in which it was done, still 
it was not altogether without cause. Leigh 
Hunt was emphatically “of the town, towny,” 
and had he not been so, he never could have 
done the things which have made him famous, 
never could have rendered the services he 
did to the age in which he lived. He loved 
the country; but, at all events, he was one 
of those whom Cowper described, who 


** Most love it, when they study it in Town.” 


He was not a great poet ; he wanted both 
elevation and breadth; he never attempted 
the sublime; he well knew his incapacity 
for it. But while he was not a great poet, 
he was nevertheless a true poet. Graceful 
and tender, his verses will never be allowed 
to die; year by year they will increase in 
reputation, and his name will for ever be one 
of the household words of English litera- 
ture. The great charge brought against 
him is affectation, or more correctly, man- 
nerism. Nor can his earlier works be 
exonerated altogether from the charge. His 
story of “Rimini” unfortunately provoked 
comparison with Dante, and the comparison 
was lamentably unfavourable to the modern 
poet. His dramas, of which two have been 
produced, are wanting in dramatic effect, 
and have not kept possession of the stage : 
they are, however, delightful reading. 

But while we habitually speak of Leigh 
Hunt as a poet, and bear in mind his 
“Feast of the Poets,” his “Rimini,” his 
“Legend of Florence,” and his “Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen,” we must not 
forget that he has established far greater 
claims to our admiration as well as to our 
gratitude in another department of literature. 
It is as an essayist that he most’shines. 
His two works “Imagination and Fancy,” 
and “Wit and Humour,” but especially the 
former, are among the most exquisite of 
modern times. Too refined—too scholar- 
like—to be extensively popular, they will yet 
be read and re-read by the select few with 
ever increasing pleasure. His “ Jar of Honey 
from Mount Hybla” expresses his classical 
tendencies, while a multitude of his essays 
in The Indicator, The London Jowrnal, and 
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many other periodicals exhibit the vast 
range of his acquirements and the catholic 
character of his tastes. 

Leigh Hunt died at the age of seventy-five, 
but he had all the freshness of youth up to a 
late period of his life. In person he was 
rather above the middle height, slender in 
figure, and extremely prepossessing in 
countenance. His eyes were large and 
lustrous and of a peculiarly rich and deep 
hue. His hair, always remarkably fine, hung 
in thick masses around his face in his youth, 
and his address was winning and pleasant; 
his voice was remarkably delicate and musi- 
cal, and it was impossible to be an hour in his 
company without recognising in him one of 
the choicest and most genial of spirits. It 
will be long before we see his like again. 





NEW NOVEL. 

Millicent Neville: A Novel. By Julia Tilt, 
Author of ‘‘ May Hamilton,” ‘‘The Old 
Palaces,” ‘* Laura Talbot,” &c., &c. (Booth.) 

Tuis is a work evincing considerable powers of 

invention, and much wholesome feeling. The plot 

is ingenious, and well worked out; somewhat 
hazardé, we are compelled to confess, but still 
free from any taint of indelicacy which might tend 
to banish it from the reading-table of the family 
party ; and odious as is the character of Mrs. Vere, 
and contemptible as is the weakness with which 
the husband of the beautiful and virtuous Milli- 
cent, in order to gratify his own selfish passion, 
forces the society of a depraved and shameless 
woman upon his pure and gentle wife, we are 
bound to admit that such individuals may occa- 
sionally, although we trust rarely, be found ; and 
that, in turning over this dark page of human 
nature, Miss Tilt has handled it with a light and 
graceful finger. The outraged bride is admirably 
pourtrayed, and her character consistently sup- 
ported to the very last; as are also those 
of the several members of her family, even 
that of the kind, warm-hearted, parvenw mother ; 
while the gentle governess, of whom we see far 
too little towards the close of the work, is an 
exquisite photograph, of whom many among us 
have seen the original. The sketch of the be. 
trayed and abandoned quadroon and her child 
forms a startling episode in this tale, while this 
double-dyed villain, whose ill-deeds powerfully 
influence the destinies of Eustace Neville and 
Milliceut, ultimately meets with a much better 
fate than he deserves in being simply self-exiled 
to Australia with a rich and vulgar wife ; and the 
noble-minded barrister, the rejected but constant 
lover of the heroine, gains in the end the reward 
to which he was justly entitled. Beyond these 
remarks we will not do the fair author the in- 
justice to reveal the details of her story ; we will 
not lift the veil which shrouds the ‘* mystery” 
that her readers will be so anxious to solve ; but 
we cannot deny ourselves the gratification of pre- 
senting to our own a few examples of the able 
manner in which she emits her individual senti- 
ments and opinions, irrespectively of her dramatis 

The following passage strikes us as 

singularly fearless and truthful : 

“Yes! man has a strong yearning for disinterested 
love; much more so than woman. Once convince a man 
that you love him, truly for himself—for his own self—in- 
dependently of riches, rank, station, position, or any of 
the thousand and one advantages he may be possessed of 
—only, I say, make him feel that, and you need not be 
very nice about the mode in which you go to work. Men 
are as voracious as boa-constrictors, they will swallow al- 
most any amount of flattery, provided always that it be 
offered at the right time. It won’t do to flatter one man in 
the presence of another. Be careful ofthat; butletawoman 
take the lucky moment, seize upon the right opportunity, 
and she may make a man—ay, in spite of all his wondrous 
sense and reason—her slave for hfe. And thus it is that, 
to satisfy that intense craving after pure and unalloyed 
affection, men make such grand mistakes, and surrender 
themselves and their belongings into the hands of the 
most worthless and designing of our sex. If it were not 
s0, how could we otherwise account for the scenes that 
occur daily around us? Every hour, every day, men 
leave their fine mansions, their well-appointed house- 
holds, their well-born, well-educa‘ nay, often 
beautiful wives—their lovely, their innocent children— 


mene —_ — ————— 
and all for what? To enjoy the idle talk—nay, per| 
vulgar conversation—of some unhappy creature whom 
they have lured from the path of duty, and who possesses no 
accomplishments—perhaps not even a tithe of the per. 
sonal attractions of their own neglected helpmates, Hon 
is this paradox to be explained? In one word—man be. 
lieves that this poor, despised, frail daughter of Rye 
Loves Hrm—has renounced her good name—lost her fair 
fame—sacrificed all that is worth living for—and all for 
Him! His wife married him doubtless for love! True! 
but for other advantages also. She married for wealth— 
for a well-appointed establishment—for a good carri 
and horses—for jewels—for all the pomps and vanities of 
this sinful world; and, much as she may love him, she 
does not think it incumbent on her to disguise from him 
that she loves his worldly advantages also. Thus, in 
spite of good sense, of morality, in spite of his better fee). 
ings, man will be always more the slave of the bond- 
woman than of the free. And thus itis (and the pity ig 
that it is so seldom) that when a woman enters upon 
married hfe, with the rare tact of concealing her intense 
appreciation of the pleasures of this world, but, in- 
stead, makes the giver of them feel in his grateful 
heart that all the possessions he endows her with are but 
valued by her in proportion as she can turn them to 
account in ministering to his comfort and happiness, 
Yes, when a woman does do that, she makes of her home 
an earthly paradise, and is a crown of glory to her bus- 
band. Alas! that necessity should make one class of 
y Saome 

women do what all the education in the world cannot 
inspire in the other!” 

It may be objected that these are merely a 
woman’s views and feelings upon the delicate 
subject of the innermost workings of a man’s 
nature, but it is nevertheless certain that our 
every-day experience tends to confirm their truth. 
We need only look around us to see the fatal 
effects of that spiritual slothfulness in many a fair 
and gifted, and otherwise admirable wife, and to 
admit the justice of our author’s reasoning. She 
is, moreover, equally frank in her judgment of 
her own sex ; equally prompt to point to the evil 
engendered by a too-ready susceptibility, and a 
too-willing propensity to aggravate the wrong, 
and to drown reason in suspicion. Many women 
are apt to assume the character of victims when 
no altar has been erected which claims the sacri- 
fice ; and of this also Miss Tilt candidly admits 
herself to be well aware. The long-existing sus- 
picion of Millicent, that the assumed friendship 
between her husband and Mrs. Vere by no means 
merited so hallowed a designation, is at length 
confirmed beyond all doubt, and she at once 
becomes the prey of a despair which is thus 
charmingly rebuked by our author : 

“What a change a few hours had brought forth! She 
had lain down at night, hoping against hope that —— 
the object of her husband’s passionate love ; she had 
risen up in the morning to find that love, like the — 
of the Dead Sea, nought but ashes, and his devotion onis 
the passing fancy of an hour, She awoke as out “ 
dream. She was too inexperienced to know, or to > 
the subtle workings of a man’s heart, or she would = 
known that fancies for the million, and love for er 
are separated in his breast as far apart as one end 0 ” 
rainbow from the other. There is an innermost temp es 
a sacred shrine, a holy spot, hidden from —— 
unprofaned by coarse touch or irreverent tread, Ww — 
man—ay! the vilest, the most hardened, the _— 
libertine of his sex—at one time or other, encloses oh 
object of his pure and passionate love. And if Mie 
would but believe that that object remaims intact; bree 
let him fill his heart like a gallery of pictures, ee 
statues in every niche, still that innermost spot br ne 
carefully closed; and not one of those shadowy g ‘de 
that encircle its doors, are ever able to penetra 
sacredness of its sanctuary.’’ 

i i shich we have 

It will be evident from the space which we re 
accorded to our author's present production, t , 
we think highly of her abilities. She cache 
sickly sentiment, and deals with human —_s 
a rational and wholesome spirit ; she fe ie is 
well, but she will yet do better; aa es nite 
buoyant, cheerful, and unaffected ; we lee vad 
ready to give her credit alike for good sense, s 
for considerable powers of i ae ‘s 
conceding all this, we feel the less re _ il 
remark that much of the effect of her se yas 7 
writing is marred by an occasional ine pemegel 
expression which jars upon the papery! of 
is totally out of keeping with the or aie 
her composition. We would, in al & she it 
warn Miss Tilt against this condnentes 5 aa 

ss o4 So OTT 1 
evidently very young, and it is an ‘ ~y Sa Return 
she must not suffer an a they 463% 

S99 = ke” o more A 2 
back ;” ‘retreat back ; vO ee ke wall 
‘Violet patterned her betters 3" *"* daughter's 
obliged ;” ‘ Not deigning to notice her — or 
frivolous way, which she felt was —_ wand 
mere put off ;” Le. mouthful of ood. 
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are blemishes to which she must not addict 
herself, and we trust that she will not. We con- 
gratulate her, in conclusion, on her well-judged 
abstinence from that polyglot species of writing 
in which it is unfortunately so much the pleasure 
of our present novelists to indulge. Her work 
does not contain above a dozen French words, and, 
strange to say, not one of them is misspelt or 
misapplied ; no slight praise, when we consider 
the amount of ‘‘ bad language” with which we 





are occasionally overwhelmed. We shall be happy | 
towelcome the next production of the author of | 


“ Millicent Neville.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 
Shifting Scenes in Theatrical Life. By Mrs. 
Winstanley. (Routledge.) The uninitiated reader 
who is innocent of all theatrical acumen would 


indulge in arguments touching on doctrinal points, 
is one of the advantages attending an unpro- 
fessional defence of our religion.” 

The Parents Cabinet of Amusement and Instrue- 
tion. A New Edition. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
This is a very excellent little book, and admirably 
adapted for the purpose for which it was written. 
Perhaps afew more woodcuts would have enhanced 
its value in the eyes of our young friends for 
whom it is intended. 

The Child's Guide to a Knowledge of the English 
Constitution. By a Gentleman. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, & Co.) <A ‘*knowledge of the English con- 
stitution” is unquestionably a great desideratum, 
even with adult Englishmen, not excluding many 


| who sit in the ‘high Court of Parliament,” and 


suppose ‘Shifting Scenes” to be a simple tale | 
ofa soft-hearted actress, who marries a selfish | 


ator after refusing the offer of a baronet, sud- 
denly raised to the title from Richardson's 
inoth, together with the stories of the two 
daughters of this couple, who also become 
stresses, and the elder of whom marries a lord 
aud dies broken-hearted. But the reader who 
has studied all the theatres between the Princess’s 
and the Strand, including those houses be it 


understood, will have no difficulty in assigning | 


the locale of the chief characters. Chapter 21 is 
aperfect and admirable photograph of one of the 
most respectable companies of players which 
london has ever seen, and one which Mrs. Win- 
stanley has had ample opportunities of studying. 
Whether the ladies and gentlemen who are thus 
embedded in one of Messrs. Routledge’s volumes 
will thank the authoress for her performance, is 
= another question. We should rather say 
t the brisk original of Miss Hunter will not be 
grateful to Mrs. Winstanley for so transparently 
representing her as eternally levying an edible 
black mail upon every lady of the company who 
happens to be eating, who steals her neigh- 
bow’s soap, and who lies like the traditional 
trooper. The characters entitled Mr. and 
Mrs. Trenmore are beautifully drawn, and most 
fiithful to their worthy originals. Asa whole, 
“Shifting Scenes” is a very readable book, though 
inteading it we are continually expecting some- 
better than we find. 


catastrophe. 

Dottings of a Lounger. By Frank Fowler. 
Routledge.) A collection of Tas very capital 
sketches which have appeared in the Weekly Mail, 
and which have given to that periodical quite a 
special and an equally profitable character. Not 
possessing much wit, Mr. Frank Fowler is com- 


If the book has a | 
notable fault, it may surely be found in the | 


| the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 





| M. Gemmell. 


has always been deemed beyond the capacity of 
children. The contents of this little volume, 
however, have been reduced to the level of their 
intellectual powers, and will, we doubt not, prove 
very useful to many young embryo statesmen and 
Members of Parliament, &c., who are destined to 
uphold and defend the constitution of our country. 

Smooth Stones, taken from Ancient Brooks. By 
This is a ‘‘ collection 
of sentences, illustrations, and quaint sayings, 
from the works of that renowned puritan, Thomas 
Brooks.’ Mr. Spurgeon studies singularity, so we 
are not surprised at the title of this book being a 
play upon the name of the ‘‘renowned puritan.” As 
for the ‘‘ smooth stones,” or quaint sayings, none 
will be the worse, and many may be all the better 
after reading them. The admirers of Mr. Spur- 
geon will be glad to know that a portrait of that 
gentleman figures as a frontispiece to the book, 
faced by a woodcut representing his birthplace 
—« la Shakspere. 

Schmid’s Hundred Tales for Children. Third 
Edition. From the German. By F. B. Wells, 
M.A. (Bosworth & Harrison.) This is about as 


pretty a book, in whatever sense we may speak of 


it, as could be placed in the hands of children ; 
and we highly recommend it to parents, teachers, 
and all who have the care of them, as being an 
excellent help in developing their moral character. 

A Handbook of Folkestone, for Visitors. 
J. Mackie, F.G.8., F.S.A., &e., &e. 


spending a few weeks at this pretty watering- 
place, and who wish to visit whatever is interest- 
ing thereabouts. 

A Trip to the Rhine and Paris ; ov, 
Notes taken during a Fortnight s Tour. 


Random 
By Thomas 
Almost everybody now-a-days who 


| takes a fortnight’s holiday, seems to consider it 


pensated by a happy, brisk style, which is very | 


agreeable to the blasé novel-reader, while the 
evident good reading and respectabie principles of 


the author tend to increase the satisfaction which | 


the Treader feels after having but cursorily ex- 
amined the little volume. The paper ‘ Tintin- 
tabulation” is especially good. 
An Introduction to the Evidences of Christianity. 
By J. 0. Halliwell, F.R.S. Second Edition. 
ere are many persons who, though sincere 
Christians, are often beset by doubts and diffi- 
ties regarding certain points of their faith. 
8 more often the case with 
tion, and who look in vain for relief in their 
feet from the commonplace truisms and 
y arguments that proceed from most of our 
i. Let such persons as we have mentioned, 
~ earnest seekers after the truth, turn to Mr. 
ao. np Evidences of Christianity.” Per- 
aan manner of treating the subject is the very 
‘hat could have been adopted. Whether we 


consider his style of composition, which is beauti- 
Y clear 


ae exceedingly temperate and free from all 


A : individuals | 
Possessing high powers of intellect and imagina- | 


and distinct, or his arguments, which | 


sm, we find his little hook equally admir- | 


} and by the time we have compl its 
‘completed its 

Perusal, we feel that he has fully proved the 
validity ; an opinion which he advances in his 
Preface," viz, : at the absence of temptation to 


his bounden duty to give the public the benefit of 
his impressions ; and, although the ground may 
have been gone over a hundred times before, still, 
as we have said, the tourist thinks he owes the 
public a duty, and seribbles accordingly. Mr. 
Gemmell, however, has given us a little book that 
is worth reading ; one that is written in much 
better English than many of the same class of 
books can boast of ; and for anybody who may be 
going over the same ground as he did, it contains 
many excellent hints and directions. 

Stanford’s Library Map of Australasia, (E. 
Stanford.) The growing importance of the 
British possessions at the antipodes and the 
daily increasing commerce with the Australian 
colonies render the possession of a good map 
of this part of the world indispensable for 
library use. The present map, construgted by 
Alex. Keith Johnston, already known by his 
Physical Atlas, is the second of a uniform series 
of library maps, and offers this peculiarity, viz., 
that it represents Australasia as a separate division 
of the globe, instead of a mere appendage to the 
Asiatie continent as is usually the case. The 
large size of the map enables the islands of New 
Zealand, in the south-east. and Sumatra, in the 
north-west, to be included in its limits without 
over-crowding or rendering the details indistinct. 
Another feature is the insertion of all the recent 
surveys and discoveries, including those of 
Gregory, Babbage, and Stuart. The map is 


drawn on a scale of 64 miles to an inch, and is 65 


| 





By §. | Palmer in his chimerical undertaking. 
N Y 1 | the purpose be antiquarian or theological, it is 
: : ‘ An excel- | clear that nothing will be gained by the infusion 
lent guide and companion for those who are | 





inches long by 58 broad ; it is engraved on copper 
in the first style, and very carefully coloured. 

A Choice of Pearls ; embracing a collection of 
the most genuine Ethical Sentences, Maxims, and 
Salutary Reflections, originally compiled from the 
Arabic by the Father of Poets and renowned 
philosopher Rabbi Salomon Ibn Gabirol, accom- 
panied by a faithful English translation by the 
Rev. B. H. Ascher. (Triibner & Co.) A very 
interesting specimen of the gnomic literature of 
the Spanish Jews. It was written criginally in 
Arabic about the middle of the eleventh century, 
but is now better known in the Hebrew translation 
which was made about a century later. It is the 
semi-oriental form of the mode of writing which 
is represented in English by Bacon’s essays. The 
present edition is edited with singular care ; the 
text is the result of a collection of five MSS., and 
the translation adheres so closely to it as to make 
the work very valuable to the students of medieval 
Hebrew. The scholarship of the notes is excellent ; 
there is an intelligent acquaintance with the 
modern labours of Steinschneider and Bernstein, 
as well as with the writers of the period to which 
the work belongs, Algazzali, Meiri, and Maimoni- 
des. But we wish that Mr. Ascher had confined 
himself to these two sources of illustration, 
instead of introducing needless quotations from 
the classics and modern literature. 

An Introduction to Early Christian Symbolisin ; 
Being the Description of a Series of Fourteen 
Compositions from Fresco-Paintings, Glasses, and 
Sculptured Sarcophagi. With Three Appendices. 
Selected and Arranged by William Palmer, M.A., 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. (Long- 
man.) This singular book is an account of certain 
embryo chromolithographs, for which Mr. Palmer 
hopes to gain subscribers on the strength of his 
own descriptions. He informs us that he has 
put together certain selected specimens of early 
Christian art in the form of triptychs, with a 
systematic arrangement of subjects: the whole 
forming, doubtless, a very pretty mélange of 
archeology, symbolism, and Catholicism. We 
are sorry to say that we cannot encourage Mr. 


Whether 


of Mr. Palmer’s ideas into early Christian art. 


| What would he say to an improved edition of 


St. Cyprian, consisting of a cento of passages 
dovetailed into one another to read like a Church 
of England homily. An illustrated ‘‘ introduction 
to early Christian symbolism” would be a very 
useful work: but Mr. Palmer's proposal in its 
present shape is neither useful nor ornamental. 
We must, therefore, recommend all true anti- 
quarians to hesitate before they entrust five guineas 
to the quicksands of Mr. Palmer's taste. 

The Victoria (St. Lawrence) Bridge. (Richard 
Clay.) The ancients reckoned but seven wonders 
in the world, but in this age wonders far surpass- 
ing the classic seven are produced every year. 
Hardly have we become acquainted with the 
details of one, than another is completed,—at one 
time a telegraph, at another a ship, and again a 
bridge claim our admiration. The subject of the 
present pamphlet is the latest triumph of engineer- 
ing skill, and, as a suecessful attempt to overcome 
the greatest obstacles of nature, is certainly second 
tonone. It is now rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, and is expected to be open for traffic within 
two months from the present time. Those who 
desire to become acquainted with the difficulties 
overcome, and the means employed for that 
purpose, should read this plain description, 
which, since it is free from technical details, will 
bring within the reach of every one the power of 
appreciating Mr. Robert Stephenson’s master- 
piece. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

THE Prince Consort has, through his secretary, 
intimated to the Town Council of Aberdeen that, 
as he has only made arrangements for staying 
over one night in that city at his visit to the 
meeting of the British Association there next 
month, he will be unable to avail himself of the 
pleasure of accepting the invitation of the Town 
Council to a banquet on that occasion. His Royal 
Highness is, we believe, to be the guest of the 
Convenor of the county of Aberdeen, Mr. Alexander 
Thomson, of Banchory. Banchory House is at a 
distance of about four miles from the city. 

A more disgraceful case of stupid and vulgar 
intolerance never caine under our notice than one 
which was reported in the papers during the 
earlier part of the week. A youth residing in the 
village of Iver, Bucks, affected by some love dis- 
appointment, destroyed himself; and though a 
sane jury returned a verdict of temporary irsanity, 
the Rev. W. Housman resolutely refused to 
officiate at the interment, stating that he would 
not insult God Almighty by reading the burial 
service over one who had made away with him- 
self, and ordering the sexton to inter the body 
during the night time. It did not seem to strike 
the curate that the Almighty cannot be insulted 
by what is at all events intended as an act of 
reverence ; and it was only when a bishop com- 
manded the curate to read the prayer for the dead, 
that Mr. Housman discovered his canonical duty 
was weightier than his conscience. 

A preposterous story is going the regular round 
of the papers. The Hon. Mr. Stanley, son of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, is travelling in the 
East, and as he wears Turkish costume, speaks 
Arabic, and takes entirely, among the Mahome- 
dans at all events, the best way to become inti- 
mately acquainted with them, this enterprising 
and accomplished gentleman is gravely said to 
be a Mahomedan. The probability is, that the 
honourable gentleman is preparing a trustworthy 
book of travel, or work on Mahomedism, and 
is desirous of obtaining his materials from head- 
quarters, 

Mr. Rowland Hill, the postal benefactor of 
his age, has lived, it would appear, to see his good 
endeavours turned to an ill use—he is not the first 
well-doer upon whose good deeds knaves have 
profited. It may not be known that, upon leaving 
any given premises, a letter forwarded to the Post- 
master-General requesting that all letters addressed 
to the late occupier of these premises may be for- 
warded to any stated address, is a communication 
which will command faithful attention. This 
capital scheme has recently been the means of 
victimising Mr. Richard Bentley, the publisher, of 
New Burlington Street, and Mr. Joseph Bentley, 





of Paternoster Row. One Garrett took offices in 
the house at which Mr. Joseph Bentley carries on 
his business, and there for a long time traded as 
T. Bentley & Co. Under this designation he 
issued prospectuses for a series of clerical portraits, 
and got many subscriptions, for which he gave 
receipts in the names of both Mr. Richard and 
Mr. Joseph Bentley. Garrett having been ejected 
for non-payment of rent, the Messrs. Bentley have 
been perpetually troubled with complaining letters 
from victimised people in all parts of the country, 
while the post-office itself has offered the culprit 
perfect facility for carrying on his frauds. Mr. 
Richard Bentley and Mr. Joseph Bentley applying 
to Alderman Carter for advice, that gentleman de- 
plored that so valuable an institution as the post- 
office could be thus prostituted to the tricks of a 
clever rogue ; but he hoped the publication of the 
practical fault of this branch of the post-office 
system would lead to its amendment. As regarded 
Garrett, the alderman recommended the applicants 
to indict him for fraud—when they could find him. 

On Wednesday, the 14th September, the last 
and most effective of the great juvenile displays of 
choral singing will be held in the great Handel 
Orchestra, Crystal Palace, by six thousand 
children and other vocalists, who have acquired a 
taste for music by means of the Tonic-Sol-Fa 
system. The preparations for this display bave 
long been actively proceeding under the direction 
of the Tonie-Sol-Fa Committee, who are wisely of 
opinion that, to maintain success, progress is 
indispensable. 

At present letters are not delivered the same 
evening at many places within six miles of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, if posted at a London receiving- 
house or pillar-box after four P.M. ; but letters for 
these places are posted between four and six P.M. 
much imore numerously than during any other two 
hours of the day. It is, therefore, very important 
that such letters should, if possible, be included 
in the evening delivery. Hitherto, however, it 
has been found that the letters in question could 
not be collected, assorted, conveyed to their re- 
spective districts, and arranged for delivery, so as 
to enable the letter carriers to reach their walks 
before a very late hour; and the measure, conse- 
quently, has not been adopted except on Saturday 
night, when a delivery, although late, is made, as 
preferable to one on Sunday morning. Recent 
improvements, however, in connection with the 
district offices, and the aid now extensively 
afforded by the use of the district initials,—by 
the separation, in posting, of the district from the 
general post letters,—and by the adoption of 
street door letter-boxes,—have so greatly facili- 
tated the operations of the department as to 
enable the postmaster-general to effect the delivery 
of the correspondence in question in all cases in 
which these aids are given. Consequently, in and 
after September, the late evening delivery will be 
extended to most places within six miles of the 
General-Post-Oftice. 

THE MAYORALTY OF THE City oF Lonpon.— 
ALDERMAN CARTER AND ALDERMAN CUBITT.— 
For the last six or seven weeks the public have 
been overwhelmed with details of proceedings at 
the late general election; but notwithstanding 
this, we cannot but believe that the election of the 
next Lord Mayor of the ancient city of London, 
probably the last that will be holden by the pre- 
sent constituency, will not be without interest, es- 
pecially if reports that are current throughout the 
City are true, that an attempt will be made to put 
aside previous usages, which have existed for cen- 
turies, for the purpose of electing an alderman 
who does not stand next in rotation for the chair. 
It will be remembered that the bill for the reform | 
of the corporation of the City of London, under | 
the provisions of which the election of Lord Mayor 
would have been thrown into other hands, was 
only withdrawn at the last moment. This is one 
reason ; but the other and more potent is, that on 
the 9th of November next His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales will obtain his majority; and, 
according to ancient custom, the holder of the 
office of Lord Mayor at the time will be made a 
baronet, The rumours so generally current, there- 





——e 


fore, that an opposition will be attempted, are not 
without foundation. Let us see how the facts 
really stand. The custom is, that the names of the 
aldermen below the chair are put to the Common 
Hall, who elect two candidates, whose names ar 
submitted to the court of aldermen, who invariably 
select the senior alderman to fill the office, 4} 
the last election, in September, 1858, the candi- 
dates drawn by the common hall were the present 
Lord Mayor, Alderman Wire, and Mr. Alderman 
Cubitt, Mr. Alderman Carter being passed over, 
The reason of the omission of Alderman Carter, 
however, has oozed out. The honours likely to 
be obtained during the next year’s mayoralty were 
foreseen, and the friends of Alderman Cubitt 
determined, if possible, to make him the recipient 
of them. Alderman Carter, anticipating not the 
slightest opposition, never asked a friend to be 
present. Not so, however, the friends of the 
other candidate. The hall was crowded with his 
supporters, who were asked to be present, and he 
carried his election in the common hall by a bare 
majority. This was the commencement of the 
movement ; the dénouemcent is to follow, and it is 
currently reported that on the 29th of next month 
a most strenuous effort will be made to retum 
Mr. Alderman Cubitt and to pass over Mr. Alder- 
man Carter. It is, however, but justice to Mr. 
Alderman Cubitt to say, that both publicly and 
privately he has stated that it is not his inten- 
tion to oppose Alderman Carter. If he Je really 
sincere in this statement, he will openly declare 
that if elected to the mayoralty under such dis- 
creditable circumstances, he will not serve the office. 


Juntus.—We have received from Mr. J. C. 
Symons, the following extract found recently 
among the Burke Correspondence, by Earl Fitz 
william. It is from William Burke to Sir 
Philip Francis, dated Dec. 14, 1778 : 

“Tt is so common an effect of vanity to impute to its 
own efforts the incidents that succeed, because they are 
luckily timed, that I can’t help wishing you to give mea 
little credit for the somewhat fair and somewhat favour- 
able light that the poor King of Tanjore’s cause is now 
seen in. He does not ask that this country should adopt 
his cause in preference to thatof the Nabob, or of any other 
person. He only requests that, agreeably to reason, and 
really to their own interest and to the uniform style of 
the Company’s instructions, an equal hand should be held 
between him and his neighbour ; and that the Presidency 
should not, as they have hitherto constantly done, take 
the Nabob’s assertions as facts, his complaints as proved 
offences, or his demands as liquidated accounts. Ina 
word, that, leaving the character uf agents, they preserve 
their rank, and act as mediators. : 

“T beg your pardon for this sort of involuntary vent of 
what my heart is full of. I am indeed in some measure 
bound to mention that I am sensible of the attention Lord 
North has given to the representations I have taken the 
liberty of making him ; and, indeed, I believe it was the 
first time in his life that he was apprised that the King 
of Tanjore did not wear horns and walk on cloven feet. ; 
‘¢That this is Junius writing a chatty letter in ' 
slippers, few would deny who are well — 
with the criteria of style and the idiosyncracies 
Junius. It is, of course, difficult to find sur 
viving writings, not anonymous, by a man whose 
whole skill and metier were that of a writer whose 
power and very existence depended on pote 
cealment ; but as the best critics have a 
that my proofs of William Burke's authors ny 
aided by Edmund, are defective only in this 
respect, I am endeavouring, not without success, 
to supply this evidence.” 


Tue MvTILaTION oF WESTALL’S PicTURE IS 
Aut Sovts’ Cuurcu.—The splendid picture of 
“Christ Crowned with Thorns,” by the late 
Richard Westall, R.A., which, it will be remem- 
bered, was frightfully mutilated by some religious 
fanatic a few months since, is replaced in its 0 
position in All Souls’ Church, Langham 
The picture was cut in thirteen different ape 
and the canvas torn down in strips in its ras 
delicate parts, and across the head and flesh of 
Saviour. When first seen after the mutiletion 
the general impression was, that the picture w 
irretrievably destroyed. However, Mr. Farrar, 
New Bond Street, after a labour of some roe rv 
requiring the greatest care, has complet Pre 
restoration, and so beautiful is the execution 4 
notwithstanding the picture has been vat - 
the strongest light, it is impossible to detec’ 
slightest trace of any flaw or injury. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, August 31. 

Tue position is a curious one; of that tliere 
en be no doubt. Here you have an Emperor who 
now avows by the mouths of all his myrmidons 
that he went out to war again-t the will of the 
whole country over which he rules; and it so 

ned that he contrived to make a peace less 
pular even than the war. Those whom the 
ace most offends, are those who indulged in the 
wildest hopes for Italy, of course. ‘To these, 
therefore, it became necessary to hold out a hand 
the moment peace had become irrevocable ; and 
the day, almost, after that on which Napoleon had 
yeentered his capital in no small fear and trem- 
bling, he decrees an apparent amnesty to the very 
men who most alarm him. But this amnesty is 
jn fact only an appearance : neither will those to 
whom itis offered profit largely by it. All the re- 
pressive laws voted by the chambers two years since 
being still in force and unrepealed, the ‘‘ complete 
rdon” held out, is little more than a mild means 
of securing the few leading spirits who protest in 
exile against the despotism that crushes France 
into the grossest materialism, and who are at pre- 
sent out of the Emperor’s reach. This they seem 
to feel ; and some disappointment is experienced 
in high official regions at the slight alacrity shown 
by the ‘pardoned ” to return to France. 

Another curious feature of the whole, too, is 
Louis Napoleon’s loss of prestige in a military 
point of view. This I have good reason to believe 
is particularly disagreeable to him, for he had set 
out upon his expedition with the preconceived 
notion of all at once revealing himself to the 
world as a heaven-born general. Now it so 
turns out that his Imperial Majesty not only 
found no means of originating a single strate- 
gical plan or idea, but that he evinced a very 
marked dislike to the dangers of war. Two 
or three days ago I heard a very amusing 
account, given by a person who never left the 
sacred person of the French Emperor for one 
instant during the battle of Solferino; and 
here is textually what the ‘‘unvarnished tale” 
comes to: the person I allude to, and whom I 
naturally cannot name, had a reason for wish- 
ing not to leave the Imperial presence, and 
for seeing as much as possible of whatever went 
m; his position enabled him to express as 
much to Louis Napoleon, who immediately said : 
“Well, if you don’t mind the smell of powder, 
You can come with me.” This presaged well, and 
the man in quest of warlike scenes and emotions, 
began to think himself served to his heart’ scontent. 
He was rather surprised, however, at the habitual 
quiet of the Bonapartean tent, he having been 
“well read ”.in the story of the First Napoleon’s 
tareer, There was no bustle and coming and 
going of chiefs; no giving of orders, and rolling 
out of maps ; no stir, no military life. 

The battle came on, and the narrator of the tale 
made ready for the ‘smell of powder” that 

m promised him. Here again he was 

uked. The Emperor took his stand on a slight 
eminence, “certainly within shot range,” remarked 
ny informant, “if the Austrians had been 
ae of rifled cannon (which they were not) ; 
he added, ‘‘take it altogether, a most 

t hillock, that seemingly was conscious of 
the load of responsibility awarded to it by serving 
%4momentary dwelling to the precious person- 
ageofthe Cesar of France, for not a truant ball 

td its sloping sides.” This, you will re- 
sore is in strict accordance with the words of 
. werm bulletin in the Moniteur, namely, that 
flat dence so evidently protected Napoleon III. 
, 20 one within a hundred yards of him was 
Vette Well, what next passed was this: the 
~ Commenced, continued, raged on, but very 
pod : e promised “powder” was smelt, 
intidents Inperial participation in the various 
in of the day was confined to acquiescence 
oat Several details brought in from moment to 
oo phetiege 5 One rode up, saying, 

i and-so’s corps (or division, as 
— might be) has suffered, and it has been 
Fight to call such regiments in support of 


| 





it.” The answer was a dull nod, a dull look, and | 


the words, ‘‘C’est bien /” drawled out in a dull tone ; 


then another aide-de-camp would arrive, and an- | 
nounce that some particular movement had been | 


thought advisable ; and to all this the “ silent 
man” of the Zimes invariably responded, ‘‘ C’est 
bien!” and thus he conceived, directed, planned, 
and fought the battle of Selferino. 


An anecdote that is not without interest is, I 
think, that of the way in which General Benedek 
behaved upon the news of the approach of the 
engagement of Solferino. He was lying dangerously 
ill at Verona with an attack of measles, hardly 
broken out. If ever a malady would ill-stand 
being trifled with it assuredly is this one, and, at 
this early stage of it. However Benedek did like 
the great Frederick, who, on the news of the 
German Emperor’s death, sprang from the bed 
where he lay under an attack of typhus, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘T have other things to do than to nurse my 
fever.” Benedek rose from his sick couch, put on 
his uniform, went out at the head of his men, 
fought all day long like a lion, cut to pieces all 
that was opposed to him, and came back the most 
glorious of the vanquished, and cured of his 
disease. 

To turn from grave things to things lightest of 
all, there is a movement going on here in what is 
called the ‘‘ fashionable world” (if any such be 
left here in these dusty deserted dog-days) that is 
not unamusing to follow. Those arbiters of the 
mode, the ladies and dressmakers of Paris, are 
positively now taking their fashions from England, 
not giving theirs tous. But worse than this, they 
are forced into confessing the shocking fact. 
Crinolines originated in Vienna, and adopted by 
the elegant ‘‘ British female” full ten years ago, 
have only hoisted themselves up little by little to 
the surface of French civilisation after having com- 
pletely conquered Albion, and made it tributary ; 
but this formed a subject of dispute. What has 
happened within the last eight or ten months puts 
dispute beyond possibility ; the French women are 
wearing the red-striped petticoat of Wales, and the 
plumed transformation of the wide-awake, which 
so charmingly adorns the heads of London 
Amazons in Rotten Row. Now, on this point 
there is no disputing what can take place; you 
might as well try to affirm that a burious was 
invented in the Rue Vivienne, as attribute the 
authorship of a wide-awake to a Paris modiste, or 
that of a striped linsey-woolsey petticoat to a 
Parisian dressmaker. The two bear the stamp 
of their nationality on them ; and the French 
women who wear them are our subjects for 
as far as a feminine fashion goes. This they take 
unkindly, and, what is more, they wear the vest- 
ments awkwardly. A Parisian lady is as little at 
her ease in the London riding hat that seems 
to go of itself from Heath's counters to the 
head of a west-end beauty, as a Scotch dairy- 
maid would be in the graceful mantilla of a 
manolas of Madrid. Why they have submitted to 
an imitation of the daughters of ‘* perfidious 
Albion,” I am really at a loss to divine. Our 
countrywomen, as Emerson says, in his volume 
of ‘‘ English Traits,” have the easy gait of ‘* free- 
born women,” a French woman has not ; neither 
the red petticoat nor the plumed hat can ever suit 
her. Perhaps this is one of the ways in which 
M. de Morny intends, as he propounded in his 
speech last week, to inaugurate a system of 
“*neaceful rivalry between the two countries :” it 
is to be hoped every other of these peaceful trials 
will have the same result ; for, from this one, we 
come out best. 


Railroads have done much. They have taught 
the French bourgeois to eat roast meat and pota- 
toes, which he was inclined half a century since to 
regard as food for animals; but as yet they have 
not taught French women to walk like German 
girls, or to wear with any grace the fanciful head- 
gear of the fair habituées ot the Park. 








CrysTaL PaLace.—Return of Admissions for 
six days, ending Friday, August 26th, 1859, 


SCIENTIFIC. 
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ARSENIC, IfS PRESENCE IN PLANTS USED FOR 
Foop.—The intense interest which the public 
have manifested in the trial and condemnation of 
Thomas Smethurst, and the different opinions 
entertained respecting his guilt or innocence, in- 
duce us to give the substance of a paper, read 
| before the Dublin Society by Professor Davy, and 
| published in Zhe Natural History Review. Pro- 
| fessor Davy’s attention was first attracted to the 
subject by the difficulty of obtaining pure sul- 
| phurie acid, that sold in shops commonly contain- 
| ing more or less arsenic, derived from the pyrites 
| from which it is manufactured. Super-phosphate 
of lime is extensively used as a manure, and is 
more and more employed every day, and this 
manure is made by the addition of sulphuric acid 
to crushed bones ; and, in order to produce it at 
the lowest cost, an inferior description of acid is 
used, containing among other impurities an in- 
creased quantity of arsenious acid or white 
arsenic. With a view to ascertain whether plants 
had the power of absorbing this arsenic from the 
earth, Professor Davy transplanted three small 
pea-plants, and when they had recovered from 
the remeval, he watered them every other 
day for about a weck. The plants did not 
appear to be injured by the treatment, but 
grew up, flowered, and produced seed as usual. 
Having collected the stalks, leaves, and pods, 
they were carefully put aside for examina- 
tion. The means most commonly employed for 
the detection of minute quantities of arsenic are 
Reinsch’s and Marsh’s. Reinsch’s method consists 
in boiling the suspected substance with diluted 
hydrochloric acid, together with small pieces of 
metallic copper, when the arsenic present will be 
deposited in a metallic state on the surface of the 
copper, producing a peculiar steel-grey appearance; 
the arsenic can then be volatilised by heat in the 
form of white arsenic, and identified by appro- 
priate tests. Marsh’s method consists in exposing 
the suspected substance to the action of hydrogen 
gas, which absorbs the poison, when on burning 
the gas the arsenic is precipitated on the surface 
of any cold object held in the flame. On trying 
the plants by these tests united, it was found that 
not only the stalks and leaves, but even the seeds 
had absorbed the poison, which was thus found to 
have penetrated the entire plant. 

Having ascertained that arsenic could be ab- 
sorbed by plants without destroying their vitality, 
Professor Davy next proceeded to experiment on 
the super-phosphate, by planting a small cabbage- 
plant in a pot containing one part of the manure to 
three of mould. At the end of three weeks the top 
was cut off, and appeared green and healthy; and 
on testing one hundred and thirteen grains of the 
cabbage, very distinct indications of the poison 
were observed. But as the amount of super- 
phosphate used in this experiment was much more 
than would have been used in ordinary cases, Pro- 
fessor Davy procured some turnips to which six 
ewt. of the manure had been used per Irish acre, 
and from two lbs. weight of the roots which had 
been carefully washed and boiled for three hours in 
thirty-six ounces of distilled water and three ounces 
of hydrochloric acid, striking evidence was afforded 
of the presence of arsenic in the turnips. On 
testing the brown acid used by the manure- 
makers, as much as one grain of white arsenic was 
discovered per ounce of vitriol. It is necessary 
to state that the utmost caution had been taken to 
ascertain that no arsenic existed in any of the re- 
agents employed in the experiments. These facts 
show the extreme caution which is necessary in 
the formation of conclusions based on the presence 
of a minute quantity of arsenic in the body of a 
person suspected to have died from poisoning, as 
the small amount discovered in the liver or 
stomach and viscera might have been received 
into the system with the vegetable or even animal 
food taken by the individual. 

AstronoMy.—Father Secchi, of the Observa- 
tory of the Roman College, has just published his 
researches on spots upon the sun’s disc. He 
commences by supporting the opinion entertained 
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by Wilson, according to whom the feebler light of 
the penumbre depends at least partly on the 
different angles of the surfaces emitting that 
light. He says ‘‘at least partly,” because we 
must make allowance for the striated formation of 
the edges of the spots, or penumbre, which is now 
established. Closer observation, aided by more 
powerful instruments, has proved that the penum- 
bree are composed of extremely fine brilliant fila- 
ments whose light equals that of the luminous 
solar envelope or photosphere ; but in consequence 


of the black lines which separate them, the total | 
Powerful instruments | 


effect is that of half tints. 
have also enabled Father Secchi to discover in 
the darker portion of the spots semitransparent 
veils, to which he gives the name of cirri or 
clouds ; he attributes them to some irruption of 
luminous matter having the filamentous aspect of 
the penumbra. Wilson’s theory supposes a real 


depression of level in the solar spots, and Father | 
Secchi has accordingly attempte susure | ’ : 
Sechi has, aceodingly attempted, to meas’ | hea with at bay 
s depress é as arrived 4 > conclus | : . . 
oat mt: “ “mien > lan Reering aaaae half, | the Shock they perceived smoke rising from a 

€ 2 solar p. OS re 28 2xcee le * 7 . 
ee ace ’? | point of the shore, they ran to the place, and in 


| the burnt grass they discovered, about seven yards 


or even one-third, of the earth’s diameter in thick- 
ness. This would give a depth equal at most to 
the two-hundredth of the sun’s diameter ; but, 


notwithstanding the smallness of this estimate, | They dug carefully, and found in each hole a tube 


Secchi believes he is not far from the truth, and he 
holds the frequent disruption of the luminous enve- 
lope to be itself an evidence of its comparative 
thinness. He considers that the facule are only the 
crests of parts of the photosphere which are ele- 
vated above the general level. According to this 
hypothesis the faculew are only more luminous re- 
latively to the darker portions near the edge of the 
solar disc. Furthermore, he has arrived at the 
conclusion that the penumbra of a spot near the 
centre, seen with a feeble power, does not appear 
in reality to be blacker than the portions of the 
dise near the edge, the light from which is little 
more than half that of the brilliant central parts ; 
from this he infers that the lower strata of the 
solar atmosphere must exert an enormous power 
of absorption, and produce a great diminution of 
light in the interior of the cavity formed by the 
photosphere. Lastly, Father Secchi has established 
in a manner satisfactory to himself, from draw- 
ings of the positions and form of numerous spots, 
that the greater number of the facul show them- 
selves in the regions where the spots appear, 
namely above and below the equatorial zone. 
There is, therefore, reason to suppose that, com- 
pared with the tropical regions the solar equator 
enjoys a degree of calm similar to what which 
exists in the corresponding part of the terres- 
trial atmosphere. This latter fact agrees admir- 
ably with the observations of Carrington, who was 
the first to notice the motion, in opposite direc- 
tions, of the spots situated above and below the 
solar equator. Father Secchi also remarks on 
the extraordinary heat of the month of last July, 
which was remarked at Rome as at Paris and 
elsewhere. At Rome the wind was in the north 
during almost all the month, so that we must 
seck for another cause for the phenomenon ; and 
as we are now at the period in which the solar 
spots attain their maximum, there seems to be 
additional evidence of their influence in raising 
the temperature of our earth. For more than a 
month past the spots have been of such a size as 
to be visible to the naked eye, and on the 24th 
ultimo, one, whose diameter is estimated at not 
less than 60,000 miles, was discovered on the edge 
of the sun’s dise ; it will, accordingly, be now in a 
very favourable position for observation, having 
just passed the centre. 

SPECIFIC AGAINST THE BITE oF SERPENTS. — 
In the course of last May, Mr. Underwood made 
several experiments in public at Melbourne with 
the object of proving that he was in possession of 
a specific against the bites of even the most 
venomous serpents. Mr. Underwood allowed 
himself, as well as several rabbits, to be bitten 
by different serpents, amongst others, the diamond 
snake, one of the most dangerous in Australia ; 
neither he nor the rabbits suffered any ill effects 
in consequence, but the sum he asked appeared 
exorbitant, and the secret was accordingly not 
divulged. However, the Cornwall Chronicle 





asserts that the mysterious specific is no other 
than the Polypodium filix-mas, or male fern. 
The antidote is prepared by simply infusing an 
ounce of the leaves of the plant nearest the root 
in spirits of wine or brandy, and preserving the 
tincture for use in a well-stoppered bottle. If 


| the properties of this plant are found to be really 


what is described, it is desirable to try whether it 
would counteract the poison arising from wounds 
made during anatomical dissections, to which so 
many medical men and students fall victims. 

THe Formation oF FunGurites. — On the 
15th of June, between 11 and 12 o'clock in the 
morning, a violent storm burst forth over Olden- 
burgh. On the Hunte, in the neighbourhood of 
Gutes Drilake, four workmen were on board a 
dredging boat occupied in deepening the new bed 
for the river, when all at once the lightning 
struck the shore close to them ; they appeared at 
the same instant to be struck violently on the 
Having recovered from 


from the water, two holes near one another, and 
their edges surrounded with a whitish sand. 


that they were unable to extract entire on account 


| of its fragility ; but they followed them as far as 
| the marshy soil situated under the sand. 


These 
were two fulgurites, having the ordinary appear- 
ance, being round and as thin as sheets of 
paper, perfectly enamelled on the inside but 
garnished on the exterior with grains of sand: there 
were also here and there, on the outside, spots of 
green oxide of iron, of the colour of bottle-glass. 
The soil was formed of about three inches of vege- 
table earth on the surface, then came twenty inches 
of white sand, and lastly the boggy earth. The 
fulgurite began and ended at the superior and 
inferior surfaces of the bed of sand. The prin- 
cipal fragments have been placed in the museum 
of Oldenburgh. 


Tatc.—A new application of the natural sili- 
cate of magnesia, known as steatite, or talc, has 
recently been made in France, namely, the manu- 
facture of buttons, and even very handsome 
cameos, provided that after its fabrication the 
object be exposed during several hours to a white 
heat. By this strong calcination the steatite 
acquires sufficient hardness to strike fire with a 
steel, and to resist the hardest file. It can be 
polished with emery, tripoli, and putty powder, 
and may likewise be coloured by different organic 
and mineral substances ; thus chloride of gold 
dyes it purple, nitrate of silver produces « black. 
By exposing the object to the deoxydizing blow- 
pipe flame, the brilliancy of the colours is much 
heightened. 
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Four pictures out of the fifteen hundred which 
were disposed of at Lord Northwick’s sale, have 
been purchased for the National Gallery, at a cost 
of somewhat over 2000 guineas. They will make 
no very great addition to the national collection, 
nor any very serious drain on the national ex- 
chequer. Perhaps, however, as only works of the 
‘*Old Masters” are ever bought for the National 
Gallery, it is well to proceed cautiously. Without 
knowing exactly the condition and character of 
the pictures passed by, it is impossible to say that 
the authorities have not done well to purchase so 
few—though the paucity is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. The new pictures will not be visible until 
after the long vacation, when we shall probably 
notice them somewhat in detail ; but the reader 
may like to have a brief note of them now as an 
indication of what is to be looked for. 

First in rank of the Northwick purchases is 
‘The Birth of Jupiter’ by Giulio Romano, which 
the Trustees secured for 9292. It is a large 
picture, full of life and subject. Rhea is 
lifting the veil from her infant son; her at- 
tendants are busied about her; and the Cory- 
bantes are filling the air with the sound of 
musical instruments, in the hope that haply they 





may drown the vigorous cries of the young Z¢ 
and so save him from the throat of Cronos hig 
sire. The picture was in the Orleans Gallery 
and no question has we believe been raised as ty 
its authenticity. But it has been a good del 
damaged by time, and that worse destroyer, the 
picture restorer. It may be, however, that much 
of the injury is superficial, and that the spots 
which now diffigure its surface may prove easily 
removable, Another large work is ‘The Glorifieg. 
tion of the Virgin,’ ascribed to Moretto of Brescia, 
In the sale catalogue it is said, but we knoy 
not on what authority, that this picture “was 
formerly the altar-piece at the church of §% 
Faustino and Jovito, at Brescia.” Doubtless, 
when Mr. Wornum inserts it in his admirable 
catalogue of the National Gallery, he will tell 
what is known of its history. We are curious to 
see how it will look on the Gallery walls, and at 
present shall only say of it that if by Moretto, 
it is, in feeling, handling, colour, and general 
appearance, curiously unlike the pictures usually 
ascribed to him. Be the painter, however, 
who he may, it is doubtless a genuine picture, 
and, of its class, a meritorious one. The 
class is not, indeed, one that greatly interests us, 
but it interests others; and, in any case, the 
picture has considerable historical or chrono 
logical value. In the upper part of it are the 
Virgin and Child in glory, supported by female 
saints; on the earth is a life-sized full-length 
figure of St. Bernardino in the centre, with two 
male saints on either hand. The price paid for 
the picture was 550 guineas. A picture more likely 
to prove generally attractive is a ‘Madonna en- 
throned,’ by Girolamo of Treviso, a work admir- 
able in composition, rich and glowing in colour, 
and full of feeling. The panel on which it is 
painted is only about seven feet by five feet, but 
every part of it is filled, yet no part crowded. 
The Virgin is seated holding the divine child; 
about them are saints; in the air is a choir of 
angels. The picture was painted for the church 
of St. Domenico at Bologna, and the donor is re- 
presented kneeling at the feet of the Virgin 
Vasari mentions this picture as the most esteemed 
of Treviso’s works. It is the only example of this 
painter’s pencil the nation possesses, and it is for- 
tunate therefore that one so famous should have 
been obtained. Happily, too, it is in very good 
condition, considering that it has been painted 
more than three centuries. It was purchased for 450 
guineas. The last and least of the purchases is 
a small head, said to be a ‘ Portrait of Massaccio 
by himself. The face, from which all the colouw 
has fled, is a full face, very expressive and ch 
racteristic. What is the proof that it is of Mas 
saccio and by him, we wait to see. It was bought 
for 103 guineas. 

As we are speaking of the National Gallery, we 
may remind our readers that it will close om 
Saturday next (September 10), and not re-open till 
the end of October. The new (temporary) rooms 
at South Kensington will then open to the public 
with the British pictures, which will be remov 
thither during the vacation from Marlborough 
House. Some of the paintings by the Old Masters 
will also be transferred from Trafalgar Square to 
South Kensington, in order to provide room or 
recent purchases. Among the new attractions at 
Trafalgar Square, we presume, may be expec 
besides the Northwick pictures, the grand altar: 
piece by Girolamo Romanino, another by ange 
Borgogne, and the ‘ Pieta’ by Carlo Crevelli, me 
tioned in the recent Report of the Trustees %& 
purchased, but not then arrived in England. 


Mr. Morris Moore seems determined not ® 
cease from his onslaughts upon those who nad 
slighted his pretensions and his picture. & 
himself, disgusted with a country 1 ee i 
“‘Civism is but a sound ; liberty a phantom, pe 
where ‘‘in meanness alone is security, : 
‘shaken off the dust under his feet, and ne 
reside in free, liberal, and “‘ fastidious ' Fun 
‘the plot against him is roundly stigmatised oat 
infame.” But from that land of free pre" 
and free expression he launches out and’ reese 
against his ungrateful country, and.all sorts 0 
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jn it, who have conspired to thwart his interests 
and to lessen his credit, froma that ‘‘ extremely 
hostile” and very unscrupulous personage the 
Prinee Consort and his ‘‘sycophant” the ‘* twice 
fraudulently reinstated chief of a National 
Gallery” (Sir Charles Eastlake), down to 
“the other abettors of the impostor” (Dr. 
Waagen), ‘‘a Mr. John Murray of Albemarle 
Street, the conscious publisher of a mendacious 
article,” and ‘‘Mr. John Harford of Blaise 
(astle,” author of the Life of Michael Angelo, 
who, ‘could he have raised himself to the 
ligity of his subject, would have felt that 
gtvility and misrepresentation ill consort with 
the venerable name of Michael Angelo.” The 
work in which this precious tissue of vituperation 
ocurs is a thick $Svo. pamphlet, entitled 
“HR. Prince Albert and the Apollo and 
Marsyas, by Raphael : to the Public, a Statement, 
with an Appendix, by Morris Moore.” (Paris : 
Renou & Maulde.) When we first received this 
work some month or two back we resolved to let 
it pass unnoticed, in the hope that absence from 
England would afford time and opportunity for 
aalmer thoughts; but Mr. Moore has just for- 
warded to us a second edition, which he has 
caused to be printed with the addition of a 
French translation of it ; and we feel that it is due 
tothe interests of art and the literature of art to 
wa him that he is irretrievably injuring his own 
cause, giving pain to his friends, and bringing 
odium on art-literature generally, by a persistence 
in such a course of proceeding. Whilst he 
continues to write thus he may be assured he 
wil find few readers and little sympathy. 
He says that he has ‘‘bethought him that 
England is not the World,” and consequently 
shaken off the dust under his feet against her 
“and appealed to Europe.” Why does he not 
also bethink him that our National Gallery is not 
the only one in the world, and appeal against its 
verdict by offering his ‘Apollo and Marsyas’ 


tosome one of the other European galleries. If 


itbe the picture he asserts, surely some of the 
European governments will recognise its value. 
In any case he should feel that it is after all but 
miserable work to be for ever holding his country- 
men up to the scorn of Europe as scycophants, 
scoundrels, and fools, because they will not buy 
aparticular picture at the price he has chosen to 
set upon it—that price being something like a 
hundred times what he himself gave for it. 
Surely man was made for some nobler work in 
life than this. Mr. Moore should stop in time. 
Heis a man of ability : but he ought to be warned 
that few fates are more melancholy than that of a 
manof ability who concentrates all the energies 
of his mind on some one object, which he sutfers 
toassume in his own eyes colossal proportions, 
While the rest of the world persist in regarding it 
4s almost insignificant. 





The Universal Decorator, edited by J. Wilson 
8, the designs by William Gibbs (Houlston & 
W t), is a serial intended to serve as ‘* A Guide 
to esign for Artists, Manufacturers, and the 
Public.” A work that would serve such a pur- 
Pse would be very valuable. This, from the 
in which it is got up, appears to be really 

d rather to the artisan than to either 

f the classes named. If it endeavoured to 
te honestly and intelligently true prin- 

of design among artisans, it would be an 
*xceedingly useful publication. But we are 
The that we cannot award it any such praise. 
designs are rather coarsely executed wood- 
cuts of objects designed in a very questionable 
3 and unaccompanied with a word of com- 
they” illustration, or explanation. Whether 
ap original or copied, even, is not told. 
but 18 indeed an ample supply of letter-press, 
the letter-press has no connection whatever 
‘the designs. Some of it is the merest trash 
®, such as is transferred from corner 
Corner of cheap newspapers and journals. 
good deal would be well enough in its 

it were the result of original research 
Writers’ own knowledge. But the writers, 
those on art matters, seem to have come 


-of Painting in England,” 








to their task quite 


innocent of any preliminary 
training. Thus, in 


a sketch of the history of 


‘* Painting in Oil,” the ehief author relied on is | 


Mr. Eastlake, the writer seeming to be quite un- 
conscious that for many years Mr. Eastlake has 
been only known as Sir Charles ; and in a memoir 
of Grinling Gibbons, that famous carver in wood 
is designated ‘‘ the English Cellini,” Cellini having 
never carvedin wood. Again in this same memoir 
the book very well known as ‘‘Walpole’s Anecdotes 
is quoted as ** Lord 
Orford’s Anecdotes of Painters.” Yet the writer, 
though unacquainted with the title of his book, 
has a curious coincidence of manner with Horace 
Walpole. Thus the memoir in the ‘ Decorator” 
ends with the words :—‘‘ It is indifferent where 
nature produced him [Gibbons], he was a citizen 
of nature ; and when a man strikes out novelty 
from himself, the place of his birth has little 
claim on his merit. Some become great poets or 
great painters, because their talents have capital 
models before their eyes. An inventor is equally 
a master, whether born in Italy or Lapland.”— 
Now it happens that, with the exception of the 
phrase, ‘‘ he was a citizen of nature,” which is not 
exactly a Walpole touch, the very same words 
occur at the commencement of Walpole’s notice. 
There is nothing to indicate that the passage in 
the ‘‘ Decorator” is not original, so we can only 
note it as a remarkable coincidence of thought 
and expression, especially as like coincidences 
occur elsewhere. We trust, however, that the 
designers who use the book will not be ‘ guided ” 
into similar unconscious resemblances. 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

THe Art Library has been more extensively used 
than in any previous year. Nearly 500 volumes 
have been added, chicfly by purchase, to the 
library which now contains upwards of 6000 
volumes ; 1300 prints, and 600 photographs have 
also been acquired. The number of subscribers is 
now 420, or 136 more than in any previous year ; 
the number of visits to the reading-room was 8078, 
the average attendance being 28 a day. Sixteen 
of the local schools of art have availed themselves 
of the privilege of borrowing books from the 
central library—a privilege the wisdom of which 
we take leave to doubt, except in the case of 
duplicate volumes. 

The Collection of Architectural Casts and Draw- 
ings has received many additions of models, casts, 
aud photographs. The collection of architectural 
casts, mostly medieval, belonging to the society 
ealled the Architectural Museum, is deposited in 
the same gallery ; and the two collections are now 
classified on the same system, and a complete 
systematised list of them is in course of prepa- 
ration. 

The growth of the Collection Illustrating Con- 
struction and Building Materials is much impeded 
for want of room; but it has received some im- 
portant additions including models, specimens of 
materials, &c., one of the most noteworthy being 
a number of ‘‘specimens of the application of 
ceramic ware, both to the construction and the 
decoration of buildings, including some interesting 
Italian examples which have been procured by 
Mr. Cole.” A classified catalogue of this collection 
has been completed. 

The Educational Collection has been a good deal 
extended, and the number of visitors much in- 
creased. At the close of 1858 the total number of 
educational books was 9400 ; and of models, 
maps, diagrams, &e., 4120. 

The Collection of Objects used for Human Food 
has been enlarged and systematised, and placed 
under the superintendence of Dr. Lankester, who 
has prepared a very full and interesting guide to 
the collection, which promises to become one of 
the most attractive sections of the establishment. 

The Collection of Models, &c., of Patented 
Inventions is now entirely under the control of 
the Commissioners of Patents ; and is to a certain 
extent isolated from the other collections. 

Another means adopted by the department of 
extending information in art and science is the 


AND ART: 





delivery of lectures at the South Kensington 
Museum. The lectures have for the most part 
been by men distinguished in their several callings, 


| and the attendance at them appears to have been 


satisfactory. 

A photographic staff is maintained at South 
Kensington, and men of the Royal Engineers are 
regularly instructed in the art, to the great advan- 
tage of the public service. ‘‘Men of the corps 
who have been so taught, have been sent, under 
the orders of the Secretary of State for War, to 
assist in the survey of the Turkish boundary in 
Bessarabia, and in that of the Isthmus of Panama, 
while several have been despatched to British 
Colombia with the Royal Engineers forming part 
of that establishment.” The photographs of Mr. 
Newton's excavations at Halicarnassus are also 
the product of the South Kensington instruction ; 
and photographs of great interest executed by 
sappers trained in this department have been. 
received from Lucknow. Photographs on the 
largest scale have likewise been executed by Mr. 
Thurston Thompson from the Cartoons of Raffaelle 
‘*and will be sold to the public at the lowest price 
to cover the cost.” 

The Royal Dublin Society proceeds on a similar 
system to that adopted at South Kensington. 
The School of Art had on its books last year 440 
students, being an increase of 36 on the year 
before. A course of 12 lectures was delivered. 
on anatomy in connection with the Fine Arts, and. 
was attended by an average of 42 persons at each 
lecture. The Art Exhibition, consisting of the 
Circulating Museum from South Kensington, 
augmented by 3147 articles contributed from local 
sources, was open for eleven weeks, and was 
visited by 55,318 persons, the exhibition being 
opened on three evenings a week at a reduced 
charge of 3d. and 1d. each person. 

The Central School of Art, Edinburgh, was 
attended by 229 male and 151 female students ; 
while in ‘‘ outside” schools 999 students received 
direct, and 573 *‘ collateral” art instruction. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
ges 

Tue Bradford Musical Festival, to which we 
adverted last week, as likely to be pre-eminently 
successful, has verified the hopes of its patrons. 
Not only has it been so as a musical meeting, but 
it offers tangible proofs of the same character in 
the shape of a considerable surplus for the 
Charitable Institutions in whose behalf it has 
been held. Three years since the like results 
were not attained. ‘Then there was a lavish ex- 
penditure upon principals, the Committee having, 
at the last moment, secured the leading members 
of Mr. Lumley’s troupe, as a special attraction, at no 
less an amount, it was said, than 1000/., who did 
not draw one shilling More than would have been 
obtained had the original selection of the leading 
vocalists been adhered to, and the programmes of 
the evening concerts been uninterpolated with a 
trashy class of Italian music, which, at the best, 
when not pretty, is particularly wearying to pro- 
vincial ears. Independently, however, of this 
very absurd blunder, which could only be ex- 
cused on the score of excessive zeal, unhappily not 
balanced either by prudence, common sense, or 
judgment, the prices of admission were fixed at so 
high a figure as to render the attendance of the 
mercantile portion of the townspeople next to 
impossible. The Bradford Committee, with all 
their Free Trade notions, had, therefore, to buy 
their experience—not in the cheapest market— 
and to learn by such severe teaching as a positive 
loss, and an indispensable resort to the guarantee 
fund to make up a deficiency, that the times for 
high prices are gone by, and that, if success is to 
be attained, appeal must now-a-days be made to 
the million, and that prices must be brought within 
an easy reach of the means of all classes, inas- 
much as if the wealthy alone patronised the 
Festival—which they are not the most forward to 
do—they are by far too small in point of numbers 
to make it either wise or politic to uphold a 
feudal, and therefore obsolete, exclusiveness in 
their behalf. The great folks of Yorkshire having 
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therefore failed to make the Bradford Festival of 
1856 remunerative, the Committee this year 
lowered their charges of admission, in conse- 
quence of which they have netted, it is said, very 
nearly 10002. profit for those Charities which it 
is the pride of the town to maintain in usefulness 
and efficiency. It takes, however, time to in- 
duce persons who are proved to have been clearly 
in the wrong, to submit to circumstances which 
they cannot control. There has, doubtless, been 
improvement at Bradford this year by the conces- 
sion of a reduction of prices as to the raised seats of 
the area from 15s. to 10s. 6d.; but, in other 
parts of the Hall, had the diminution been made 
in like proportion, it is not too much to infer 
that the profits would have considerably exceeded 
the net sum that has been realised. At several 
performances the front area and west gallery 
might easily have held a much larger company, 
and would doubtless have done so had the charges 
been less than 7s. 6d. and 6s. The north and 
south galleries would also have paid better, had 
the charge been 2s. 6d. instead of 3s. All these, 
however, are points for the consideration of future 
Committees, whom it is to be hoped the recol- 
lection of the advantages this year realised by 
a slight modification, may induce to use every 
legitimate means to please the public and benefit 
the Charities. 

So much, however, premised, as to the very 
necessary matter of pecuniary profit, it is now 
necessary to speak of the musical events of the 
week, which were inaugurated on Tuesday evening, 
the 23rd August, by the unusual presentation at a 
provincial festival of an entire oratorio—Haydn’s 
ever sparkling and elegant Creation. The pro- 
<luction of this oratorio on the first evening was 
intended as an experiment—to discover whether 
the middle classes and the well-to-do operatives of 
Bradford would patronise a concert which, it was 
given out, was intended especially for themselves. 
The experiment was successful. At least 8000 per- 
sons were present, and another 1000 inall probability 
would have joined them, had every part of the 
Hall been thrown open exclusively for the accom- 
modation of the million. The enjoyment of the 
audience was intense; and well it might be so, 
for more ample justice perhaps was never before 
done to this magnificent construction of lovely and 
characteristic harmonies. The band was com- 
posed entirely of the members of the Royal Italian 
Opera orchestra, at last pronounced by Mr. J. W. 
Davison, the musical critic of the J'imes, to be 
‘a body unsurpassed in Ewrope’—an admission 
we shall be in no hurry to lose sight of, seeing 
that this gentleman has often drawn comparisons 
between the instrumentalists of other countries to 
the disadvantage of our own. Not one other per- 
former, either of metropolitan or provincial 
celebrity, was conjoined with this inimitable 
orchestra, the consequence of which was a perfec- 
tion of ensemble in obedience to their chened 
chef, which may without a word of exaggeration be 
pronounced to have been perfect. The chorus was 
composed, with the exception of twenty-two female 
vocalists, of the members of the Bradford Choral 
‘Society, the freshness of whose voices, no less 
than the efficiency of their training, is proverbial. 
The principals consisted, as we last week inti- 
mated, of 


Soprani—Madame Clara Novello, Madame Lemmens 


Sherrington, Mrs. Sunderland, and Mademoiselle Tiet- 
jens. 


Contralti—Miss Palmer, Miss Freeman, and Madame 
Nantier Didiée, 

‘Tenori—Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and 
Signor Giuglini. 

Bassi—Signor Belletti, Mr. Santley, and Signor Badiali. 


For the Creation, the services of Madame Clara 
Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
and Signor Belletti, in the first and second— 
Mdme. Lemmens Sherrington, Mr. Santley, Miss 
Freeman, and Mr, W. Cooper, in the last—acts of 
the oratorio were employed with the most satis- 
factory results. Mdme. Novello sang ‘‘ With 
verdure clad,” and ‘On mighty pens,” with 
more than usual brilliancy, and Mr. Sims Reeves 
proved that his throat has in a- great measure 
vecovered from the severe attack of bronchitis 


which kept him so long from work in the early ; enumerate the various pieces which made up a 





part of the year, by his striking declamation of 
the accompanied recitative, ‘‘ With splendour 
bright,” as well as by his delicate and artistic 
rendering of that exquisite morceau, ‘‘In native 
worth.” Mr. W. Cooper relieved Mr. S. Reeves 
from the opening motivo, ‘‘ Now vanish,” and 
sang it creditably, though he wanted animation 
in his delivery of the transition passage, ‘‘ Af- 
frighted fled.” Sig. Belletti’s singing in ‘ Rolling 
in foaming billows,” and ‘‘ Now Heaven in 
fullest glory,” was unimpeachable. Not only did 
he show proof of his ability as a musician, but he 
again and again rose with his subject, and so 
threw himself into its expression that he com- 
pletely distanced every other bass (oratorio) singer 
of his times. It is no more than this amiable 
gentleman deserves to have said of him, that he is 
certainly now the very best exponent of the pure 
oratorio type in his peculiar department, excellent 
as his several competitors are known to be. In 
the third act Mdme. Sherrington and Mr. Santley 
sung most artistically. Of the execution of the 
chorus nothing need be said, but that all the 
members seemed to vie with one another to 
present a harmonious whole of consummate ex- 
cellence. Supported by such principals as we 
have named, and by such a band, directed too by 
such a chef @orchestre as M. Costa, it might have 
been said, ‘‘the marvellous work” would indeed 
have ‘‘ beheld amazed” any inefficiency or want of 
skill. Take it for all in all, no interpretation of 
Haydn’s pleasing work could surpass that of this 
musical festival. 

The first morning performance (Aug. 24) con- 
sisting of Handel’s Dettingen Ze Deum, given 
just as it was rendered at the Great Handel 
Festival at Sydenham, and a selection from Judas 
Maccabeus. The entire performance was so satis- 
factory that it is scarcely necessary to particu- 
larise. The chorus and band were again quite up 
to their work, and the principals emulated their 
exertions con amore. Mrs. Sunderland made her 
first curtsey, and was received with an uproarious 
welcome, the lady being a great favourite in the 
north, though never yet having obtained similar 
popularity in the south. Endowed with a charm- 
ing voice, as almost every north-countrywoman is, 
Mrs. Sunderland has yet to gain that finish which 
constitutes the perfection of vocalisation—a result 
not very likely to be attained by her, inasmuch as 
both here and elsewhere she manifests such a 
thorough appreciation of her own merits, that she 
neither condescends to take the time from the con- 
ductor, nor to sing anything allotted to her as it 
is marked by the composer. Besides this, there 
is acertain amount of vulgarity about her manner, 
for which no freshness of voice can atone. Mrs. 
Sunderland—from these defects, exaggerated even 
more conspicuously than when she last sung at 
Exeter Hall, probably from feeling that she was 
here on her own ground—thus completely spoiled 
the charming song, ‘‘ Wise men flattering.” M. 
Costa seemed, after the first two or three bars, to 
have completely given up all hope of controlling 
her, and let her ‘‘ gang her ain gait,” the result of 
which was that she made, in plain terms, a fiasco, 
which in any other part of the world would at 
once have brought her to her senses. In the trio, 
however, of ‘See the conquering hero,” M. Costa 
determined to maintain his command ; and having 
the band and chorus, as well as Mdme. Sherring- 
ton and Miss Freeman, to aid him, Mrs. Sunderland 
had nothing to do but to submit, and go with the 
others, unless she would have been overwhelmed 
by such a mighty preponderance. Though no 
conductor is more resolute than M. Costa in en- 
forcing obedience, no one is less capricious ; but, 
inasmuch as he finds that Mrs. Sunderland is 
resolved to have her own way, it is the most 
prudent thing he can do, to let her have it. In 
the end the consequences must affect the lady 
much more than they can harm any one else. 

The first miscellaneous concert of Wednesday 
evening was well attended. On this occasion 
Malle. Tietjens, Sigs. Giuglini and Badiali, from 
the Drury Lane company, and Mdme. Nantier 
Didiée, from the Royal Italian Opera, débuted 
before a Bradford audience. It is impossible to 








somewhat lengthy selection, still further lengtheng 
by the absurd custom of insisting upon encons 
The instrumental parts of this concert consisted of 
three overtures, Fra Diavolo, Guillawme Tell, ani 
Ruy Blas, each of which was executed with mate. 
less precision. Mrs. J. W. Davison—or, as she was 
announced in the scheme, Miss Arabella Goddard 
—attempted Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia in the 
first part. We say attempted, because, though the 
notes were played and the execution was perfect 
as far as manipulation is concerned, there wa 
nothing else to recommend the interpretation, 
The elucidation of this composition requires min 
no less than brilliancy of finger, and in that Mr. 
J. W. Davison still continues to be deficient 
Her playing of Thalberg’s fantasia on the airs of 
Mose in Eyitto, in the second part, was much mor 
successful ; here brilliancy of touch and mechanical 
execution being all that is required to astonish an 
audience, which Mrs. J. W. Davison succeedei 
in doing to no inconsiderable extent. This 
concert must not be dismissed without a word of 
praise being bestowed upon the Bradford choir 
for their singing in the part song, ‘0 hills, 0 
vales of pleasure,” and the madrigal, “Down in 
a flowery vale.” The enthusiasm with which these 
specimens of unaccompanied part-singing were re- 
ceived, both by the audience and the members of 
the orchestra, was indeed most fully deserved, 
Thursday (August 25) morning’s performance 
consisted entirely of Mendelssohn's St, Pavl—the 
greatest sacred work that maestro wrote, although 
the Elijah still continues to be the more popular 
oratorio in England, though not in Germany, 
where musical discrimination deals with learning 
rather than with that which merely pleases. Not 
that we would say the Z/ijuh is not a great work. 
Far from it. But in saying that S¢. Paul is 
greater, we by no means think that we detract 
from the character of Mendelssohn’s more popular 
oratorio. A performance of St. Paul inaugurated 
the opening of the Bradford Music Hall six years 
ago, and those who had the selection of the music 
this year did well to offer a repetition of the work, 
inasmuch as the Bradford choir is not better 
acquainted with any sacred composition in its 
repertoire. Were space at our disposal, we should 
be glad to enter at considerable length into a de- 
tailed description of the manner in which this om- 
torio was rendered ; but, as that is impossible, we 
must be content with saying that, as a whole, it 
was scarcely possible that greater honour could 
have been done to the reputation of Mendelssohn. 
The exactness with which the pianos and fortes, the 
crescendos and diminuendos, were observed through 
out, was the theme of universal admiration, whilst 
the breadth of the massive specimens of choral har- 
mony, in which this glorious work abounds, was 
made apparent by the enthusiastic yet steady 
rendering of the exponents. Perhaps this oratono 
has never been heard to greater advantage than 
on this occasion, and most certainly not at aly 
other provincial musical congress. : 
The evening miscellaneous concert of this day 
was again made up of selections from Weber, 
Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Beet- 
hoven, Bellini, Verdi, Mendelssohn, and Cima- 
rosa, amongst foreign compositions ; whilst only 
one English composer had a chance amongst % 
many foreigners of being heard, and that one—Mr. 
Hullah! The taste of the audience was, on this 0 
casion, eccentric. Whatever was excellent passed 
scarcely without a hand of applause, whilst every 
thing that was trashy—and there was much of this 
sort, despite the long list of hi gh-sounding names— 
was vociferously redemanded. Mrs. J. W. Dav- 
son again played, having selected M. Meyers 
fantasia on airs from the Trovatore, for her A 
cond performance, substituting Thalberg'’s Last 
rose of summer,” as she invariably does when 
encored, as she was on this occasion. As — 
fore the lady’s execution was faultless, and pd 
compositions, being simply worthless i bes 
selves, had all the justice that was requ 
done them. We wish we could say as much for 
Mrs. J. W. Davison’s interpretation of Beethoven's 
E flat concerto, at the end of the first part; that, 
however, is simply impossible. Clever as she 18 
she is still far from being sufficiently up t 
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mark to compass the pianoforte concertos of ‘‘ the 
‘ant of modern harmony.” The orchestral pre- 
ies of the evening were Weber's Preciosa, and 
Rossini’s Semiramide, each of which ought to have 
commanded more attention than was accorded to 

The audience of this evening, however, 
gemed to be almost entirely composed of fashion- 
able people, and ‘such individuals seem to think 
hat their part in a concert is to be looked at, 
ghilst they talk to one another as unconcernedly 
gsif the whole affair was a thing of no importance 
















ion, whatever. Such a specimen of vulgarity and ill- 
nd, breeding is not now-a-days often protruded before 
Its, the public, and happily at Bradford it was the 
ent. fy who manifested it. The many were evidently 
8 of ite as much disgusted as were the band and 









































































10re chorus; but impertinence is proverbially blind to 
ical its own stupidity ! 
1 an Qn Friday morning (Aug. 26), the ever fresh 
dei ani inevitable Messiah was given, the soprano 
[his music being allotted to Mdmes. Novello and 
dof Sherrington, and Mrs. Sunderland ; that for the 
hoir contralto to Misses Palmer and Freeman ; that for 
0 thetenor to Mr. Sims Reeves ; and that for the bass 
nin wing divided between Mr. Santley and Sig. Bel- 
hese ketti, Mrs. Sunderland sang ‘‘ Rejoice greatly !” 
2 Tee and dragged the time as is her wont, yet she was 
is of encored, and positively accepted this sorry compli- 
ment of equivocal taste! Mdme. Novello acted 
ance more wisely in declining to sing ‘‘ I know that my 
-the Redeemer liveth,” twice, as did Mdme. Sherrington, 
wugh in refusing to accept the demonstration of the 
nular adience in favour of a repetition of ‘* How 
any, beautiful are the feet.” Mr. Reeves was again in 
ning good voice and sang everything well, except ‘‘ He 
Not shall dash them,” which he persists in rendering 
ork. with greater tameness than anything else he 
ul is attempts—a mistake, which is unaccountable, 
tract since we are persuaded obstinacy can have nothing 
pular to do with his refusal to listen to the advice of 
rated those who have heard Braham’s interpretation, 
years and therefore cannot but express their regret at 
ore this singular piece of infatuation on the part of that 
vork, tenor’s only legitimate successor. Of the chorus 
etter itis impossible to speak too highly. If the most 
n its exigant of musical critics really wishes to hear the 
hould Messiah choruses to perfection, he must go into 
a de. Yorkshire. The earnestness of the executants’ 
3 OF attack, and their steady singing, is indeed equal to 
e, we the freshness of their organs. Small as their 
ie, it nembers are, comparatively, we doubt very much 
could whether the effects of larger bodies in more 
soli. expansive areas could be more massive than they 
the red to be at this performance in the Bradford 
ough usi¢ Hall. As a proof of the undying popularity 
whilst of this immortal oratorio, no less than 2271 
1 har- pétsons were present at the performance. 
a, was As with most English people, the crowd is 
steady ilvays reserved for the last occasion when they 
‘atom can be brought together— so at Bradford, the 
- than last evening concert was the best attended, no 
at ally less than 3200 persons having squeezed them- 
selves into every nook and corner of their superb 
is day Music Hall. The feature of the evening was the 
Veher, Production of Mr. Jackson's Cantata, “The Year,” 
Beet- ch, as a matter of course, was favourably 
= Teeived, that gentleman being the popular chorus 
t only master of the Bradford Choral Society. It is im- 
“— possible to speak of a work of considerable pre- 
ai 4 tensions ona first hearing; nevertheless, it was 
7 te possible to discern that there were points 
t the writing manifesting clever construction, 
rts though much deficiency in instrumental arrange- 
pe ment was apparent. The remaining portion of 
— the concert consisted of a selection from the 
fever’ Soins =— zs of various composers, which 
set ae ™ a pew according to the different quali- 
“ Last the land. the singers in their best manner ; but 
whe post decidedly carried away the palm. A 
hereto « y wap interpretation of Mozart’s glorious 
nd the ey at Symphony could not have been 
then- © lent - interpretation induced us, indeed, 
uisit is i ~ ,such a band, in its entirety, 
uch fot * o in London in one place; and | 
hovers ond = ~ exponency of operas for only | 
- that dap then + the year. Surely a series of con- | 
‘she is, under oy es winter months, by this band, 
to the .1. Costa's direction, would ‘be a certain 






Pecuniary speculation! We throw out this hint 





to those entrepreneurs who are competent to deal 
with and manage such matters. London, then, 
would enjoy during the winter even a greater treat 
than the Conservatoire at the same time offers to 
aris But, vevenons a nos moutons ! 

The Bradford Festival is another homage to 
music, and takes it upward in its gigantic march 
of progress. Of course, much credit is due to the 
local committee, and to none more so than to Mr. 
Samuel Smith, the originator of these festivals 
during his mayoralty in 1853; but without such 
a chef dorchestve as M. Costa, similar results 
could not have been attained. All honour to that 
gentleman is due for his unsparing exertions in 
bringing about the repeated triumphs of his 
calling. To have compassed the arduous duties of 
two such festivals as the Great Handel Commemo- 
ration at the Crystal Palace, and that at Bradford 
in the same year, and to have rendered each un- 


equalled in point of perfect execution, was a | 


task no less unprecedented than Herculean! Yet 
M. Costa has fulfilled his duties so admirably 
and successfully, that he stands as pre-eminent in 
his profession, as in the regard and esteem of his 
noble band of faultless executants. 


Princess’s THEATRE.—Said Mr. Kean on 
Monday : 

“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—This night concludes my 
managerial career. The good ship which I have com- 
manded for nine years through storm and sunshine, calm 
and tempest, is now about to re-enter harbour, and, in 
nautical phrase, to be paid off; its able and efficient crew 
dispersed, soon, however, to be re-commissioned under a 
new captain, to sail once more, as I sincerely hope, on a 
prosperous voyage. It is always painful to bid adieu to 
those with whom we have been associated long and inti- 
mately. How deeply, then, must I feel this moment of 
separation from my constant —— patrons, friends 
—never to meet again under the same relative circum- 
stances.” 

Could we in more pathetic words than Mr. 
Kean’s own, mention the event of the termina- 
tion of that gentleman’s management of the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre? The company which for nine 
years has been a model of respectability and 
unanimity is broken up, never to meet again. 
We now begin to appreciate the high value of 
Mr. Kean’s endeavours—his determination to raise 
the stage from a mere garish sham to be a truthful 
reflection of men and manners, and to raise the 
players to a body commanding and obtaining 
respect. Well had Mr. Kean earned the genuine 
respect and applause from the representatives of 
all classes which filled the house to bid him and 
his wife good-bye, as managers of the Princess’s 
Theatre. The approbation had been well earned, 
and the public gladly bestowed it. Those who 
love heartiness would have been glad to hear the 
deafening shouts which welcomed Mr. Kean when 
he appeared at the end of the play to address the 
crowded audience—would have been glad to see 
the bright faces, the showered flowers and wreaths, 
and in the midst, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, 
bowing,—aye, and weeping, for it is hard to leave 
the home and the many friends of nine long years. 
Through much unmerited obloquy Mr. Kean has 
lived to be the most honoured amongst actors, and 
thereby he gains the victory for the stage as well 
as for himself. In his speech, Mr. Kean most 
logically proved the justice of his revivals; and 
while on this subject, he said : 

*‘T remember that when I produced the Winter's Tule 
as a Greek play—that is, with Greek dresses, Greek cus- 
toms, Greek architecture—an objection was raised by 
some, that although the scene was situated at Syracuse— 
then a Greek colony, whose king consults the celebrated 
Oracle of Delphi—yet the play was said to be essentially 
English, and ought to be so presented, because allusions 
in various parts bore reference to this country, and to the 
period when the author wrote. You would, perhaps, 
ladies and gentlemen, have been somewhat astonished 
and perplexed to have seen the chest containing the 
answer of the Greek oracle to the Greek king, supposed 
to have been delivered above two thousand years ago, 
borne upon the stage by the beefeaters of Queen Elizabeth. 
You would, perhaps, have been equally surprised to have 
witnessed at this theatre, Leontes as a Greek king, in the 
last act, attired as Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ; and yet 
such an incongruity was accepted within the last twenty 
years.” 

teferring to the cost of these unparalleled pro- 
ductions, Mr. Kean said : 

“*To carry out this system, the cost has been enormous 
—far too great for the limited arena in which it was in- 





_ curred, Asa signal proof I may state that, in this little 














theatre, where 200/. is considered a large receipt, an’ 
250/. an extraordinary one, I expended in one season alone 
a sum little short of 50,0007. During the run of some of 
the great revivals, as they are called, I have given em- 
ployment—and consequently weekly payment—to nearly 
550 persons ; and if you take into calculation the families 
dependant on these parties, the number I have thus sup- 
ported may be multiplied by four. These plays, from tie 
moment they first suggested themselves to my mind, 
until their production, occupied each about a twelve- 
month in preparation. In improvements and enlarge- 
ments to this building, to enable the representation of 
these Shaksperian plays, I have expended about 3000/. 
This amount may, I think, be reckoned at or above 
10,000/., when T include the additions made to the general 
stock ; all of which, by the terms of my lease, I am bound 
(with the exception of our own personal wardrobe) un- 
conditionally to leave behind me on my secession from 
management.”” 


In conclusion, Mr. Kean said : 

**T do not now retire from the direction of this theatre 
through any feeling of disappointment, but from the 
remembrance of the old adage, ‘The pitcher goes often 
to the well, but the pitcher at last may be broken.’ Mind 
and body require rest after such active exercise for nine 
years during the best period of life ; and it could not be « 
matter of surprise if I sank under a continuance of the 
combined duties of actor and manager of a theatre, where 
everything has grown into gigantic Pe) indeed, 
I should long since have succumbed had I not been sus- 
tained and seconded by the indomitable energy and 
the devoted affection of my wife. You have only 
seen her in the fulfilment of her professional pursuits, 
and are, therefore, unable to estimate the value of 
her assistance or counsel. She was ever by my side in 
the hour of need, ready to revive my drooping spirits, 
and stimulate me to fresh exertion. cannot allow this 
opportunity to pass without correcting an erroneous 
impression which has to some extent gone abroad, that, 
in retiring from management I also contemplated 
retirement from the stage. I have neither announced nor 
conceived such intention; but, on the contrary, I hope, 
if my life be spared, at least for a limited number o! 
years, to appear as an actor. The necessity of fulfilling 
a long round of provincial engagements will cause » 
considerable time to elapse before I can again have an 
opportunity—should such an opportunity ever arise—of 
meeting my London friends; but, though far away, 
memory will constantly revert to the brilliant scenes | 
have witnessed here, and conjure up visions of the bright 
eyes, encouraging smiles, and gratulating voices which 
have so often cheered me on my course. I can never 
forget that whatever triumphs I may have achieved, 
whatever reputation I may have won, whatever I may 
have been enabled to accomplish towards the advance- 
ment of dramatic art, I owe to you, my best friends—to 
you, the public. Let me fondly cherish the hope that you 
will sometimes bestow a thought on the absent wanderer ; 
and confiding in your sympathy and regard, I now respect- 
fully and gratefully take my leave, bidding you ‘farewe!l 
—a long farewell.’ ” 

A long farewell, but followed by the lasting re- 
membrance that Mr. Kean has done more for the 
dramatic profession than any man living—than 
any man who has lived; giving more bread, and 
more plentifully, than any preceding manager ; 
mindful of his people in sickness, sorrowing if 
any of them went wrong, working not only fo 
himself but for those about him: in a word, 
proving himself to be even as good a gentleman 
as an actor. May all good go with him and with 
Mrs. Kean, for not only have they gained the 
applause, but the respect of all good Englishmen. 

HAyMARKET THEATRE.—Mr. Charles Mathews 
has been playing in the perennial He would be an 
Actor, and to very good houses, Indeed the cold 
weather which has visited us during the week 
has filled the theatres to an extent which must be 
very satisfactory to the managers. 





Srranp THEATRE.—The Goose with the Golden 
Eggs is the name of a little farce by Mr. A. May- 
hew, produced at this house on Thursday. Mr. 
Turby (Mr. James Rogers), the meanest of stage 
attorneys, has a daughter Clara (Miss Ida Wilton), 
to whom an eccentric aunt sends a goose, accom- 
panied by a letter stating it is ‘‘ well stuffed,” 
the stuffing referred to Tite 5007. in notes. 
However, before the reading of the letter, the goose 
has been discovered to be too high for the Turby 
liking, and the attorney has given it to a Mr. 
Flickster (Mr. J. Clark), a brother attorney of Mr. 
Turbys, and his equal. Mr. Flickster, abomi- 
nating the present, has handed it to Mr. Bonsor 
(Mr. W. Mowbray), a penniless clerk in 
love with Clara, which last recipient of the 
despised bird has flung it indignantly into a dust- 
hole. The action of the faree may now easily be 
seen. Each of the two attorneys acquire a know- 
ledge of the treasure, and desire to make it 
treasure-trove. When they discover the owner to 
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be Bonsor, the action becomes capitally rapid ; | 
and when they learn the dustman has the bird and 
hear that functionary’s bell, the climax approaches, 
and it is reached when the two legal gentlemen, 
after having rushed to the cart as one man, return, 
so to speak in a crowd, each hanging on to the 
valuable bird, and only resigning his hold when 
the goose gives way-in the centre and both the 
combatants roll on the stage. We need not say 
that the notes are not to be found. The brisk little 
piece is concluded by Clara asserting her inde- | 
pendence, she being twenty-one, and electing to 
marry Mr. Bonsor, and the arrival of the 500/. in | 
the form of a cheque, which, being payable at sight, 
Mr. Turby sincerely trusts the banker upon whom 
it is drawn is not blind. The farce was most suc- 
cessful, as well it might be, Mr. Rogers and Myr. 
J. Clark being admirably fitted with characters to 
which they did full justice. 





STANDARD THEATRE.—Paying a visit to this 
popular place of amusement some nights back, 
we were inuch pleased to find a lady attached to 
the company whose talents, if not recognised west 
of Temple Bar, are of a very good order. We 
refer to Miss Terry, a sowbrette actress, who will 
compare very favourably with many well-known 
performers. She played in a very capital little 
French piece, and, as a Normandienne peasant, 
threw a deal of spirit and fun into her ré/e. Miss 
Terry sings with considerable effect, and as a 
sample of the ballad enjoyed by the frequenters of 
the Standard temple of the drama, we beg to offer 
the following : 

I once knew a Normandy maid, 
Whose sire was a testy old elf, — 4 
And who always was greatly afraid, 
That the maiden would choose for herself : 
So he kept her quite under control, 
By means of a good lock and key, 
And I saw her one ev’ning, poor soul, 
Look down from her lattice en me. 
With iron her lattice was barr’d 
And to none could she utter a word, 
And I thought it was wondrously hard, 
That a maid should be caged like a bird : 
So at night, when sleep conquer’d her sire, 
I flew with a step light and free, 
And I said, should the house be on fire, 
Sweet maiden come downward to me. 
Some branches I burnt, and the smoke 
By the wind to the house was convey’ d ; 
Then cried fire ’till the father awoke, 
And let out the poor trembling maid : 
He was very near dead with affright, 
Tho’ nor flame nor a spark could he see, 
And the maiden ran down with delight 
To the spark that had just set her free. 

We think no cynic can find anything to object 
to here. The piece to which we have referred is 
entitled Asmodeus, and is really a good literary 
performance. 





Sap.er’s WELLS THEATRE.—Mr. Phelps opens 
here on Saturday next. We hear he has 
strengthened his company by the addition of 
several well-known actors, and one or two new 
competitors for theatrical honours. 


Will it be believed that, in the short time which 
has elapsed since the occurrence of the unhappy 
accident to Roger, three different propositions for 
an opera, in which the hero should have been 
deprived of his hand, have been submitted to 
the director! The Golden Hand—the Vendean 
Chief, is the one which has met with the most 
favour. We refrain from giving the name of the 
popular librettist who originates the idea, in the 
hope that the story may have no foundation. 








JAMES THE FIRSTS LETTER BOOK. 


JamesI. Safe conduct for Ralph Starky and John 
Davis, merchants and citizens of London, to whom the 
King has intrusted certain business connected with naval 
matters, as for the purchase of masts and timber. 1607, 
October 20. 

James I. to the Grand Signor, “‘by his agent Mustapha 
Aga.” Thanks for letters and for his protection of the 
English merchants. Wishing to stand well in the estima- 
tion of all princes, it has been most offensive to him to 
hear that it has been reported in his Highness’s court 
that he has encouraged certain acts of piracy committed by 
his subjects, and he leaves to his Highness to consider 
the insult which has been offered to him by the person 
who has dared to abuse his courtesy by such falsehoods. 





1607, October. 





James I. to the Grand Signor, ‘‘ the Sultan Achomet 
Cham, great Lord of the Kingdom of the Mussulmans 
and High Sovereigne of the Orientall Empire.’’ Recom- 
mends to him the case of this most unfortunate Prince 
Stephen Bogdan, Prince of Moldavia, exile for many 
years from his country, and from his Majesty’s favour, 
and begs him to reflect that by restoring this unfortunate 
prince to his estate and inheritance, his Majesty but 
shows his own power in exercising his clemency, and 
illustrates his own glory, which will be the greater in 
respect that he hath a King’s intercession for a poor 
supplicant. 1607, October. 

The same letter, in Latin. 1607, October. 

James I, to the Vizier Basha. Recommends to him the 


| case of the unfortunate Prince of Moldavia, Stephen 


Bogdan, and reminds him that the glory of a prince and 
his ministers consisteth in their power, and especially if 
it be exercised for the good of men by works of clemency 
and liberality. 1607, October. 

The same letter, in Latin. 1607, October. 

James I. Safe conduct for Stephan Bogdan, Prince of 
Moldavia. 1607, November. 

James I. to the Marquis of Brandenburgh. In behalf 
of the case of the Prince of Moldavia, especially calling 
attention to the fact that the Prince’s grandfather had lent 
some money to his Highness the Marquis’s grandiather, 
which had not been repaid. 1607, October. 

James I. to the Duke of Saxony. Recommends to his 
favour the case of the Prince of Moldavia. 1607, October. 

James I. to the Vizier Basha, ‘*‘ by Mustapha Aga.” A 
letter of compliment, commending to his favour the causes 
of the English merchants. 1607, November. 

James I. Safe conduct for Mustapha Aga, ambassador 
from the Emperor of Turkey, the Sultan Achomet, who is 
returning to Turkey. 1607, November. 

James I. to the Vizier Basha. A letter of compliment 
on the return of Mustapha Aga, the Sultan’s ambassador, 
to Turkey. 1607, November. 

James [. to the Viceroy of Algiers. A letter of compli- 
ment on the return of Mustapha Aga, acknowledging the 
Viceroy’s courtesies and good will towards the English 
residing in his dominions. 1607, November. 








MISCELLANEA. 
2° as 


DeATH OF THE ARCHDEACON OF Ety.—In- 
telligence reached England on Monday of the 
death, under very melancholy circumstances, of 
the Venerable Charles Hardwick, Archdeacon 
of Ely. He left England at the beginning of 
August, for a short tour in the Pyrenees. On 
Thursday, the 18th, accompanied by an English 
gentleman he had met at Bagnéres de Luchon, he 
ascended a mountain near the Port de Venasque. 
They reached the summit safely, and had made 
part of the descent, when, unfortunately, Arch- 
deacon Hardwick proposed taking a different path 
from that by which they had ascended. His 
companion, however, preferred keeping to the 
known track, and reached the foot of the mountain 
in safety. After waiting some time for the arch- 
deacon, this gentleman became alarmed, and 
especially as he was told by some shepherds that 
the descent attempted by Mr. Hardwick was 
impossible. All attempts to trace Mr. Hardwick 
on that day were fruitless ; but a strong body of 
guides and police having been procured from 
Bagnéres de Luchon, another search, made early 
on the following morning, resulted in the discovery 
of the unfortunate gentleman’s body. He appeared 
to have achieved the most difficult part of the 
descent, and then to have fallen down a shelving 
mass of rock a distance of about 200 feet. The 
lamented deceased must have been killed instanta- 
neously ; his left arm was broken in two places, 
and his watch shattered to pieces. The remains 
were interred at Bagnéres de Luchon on the 
following Sunday. Archdeacon Hardwick was a 
fellow of St. Catherine’s, Cambridge, where he 
resided, and held the office of Christian Advocate 
in the University, and Divinity Lecturer of King’s 
College. This sad event will cast a gloom over 
the University, of which, as a theological scholar, 
he was a bright ornament, and in which he was 
much beloved. His age was only thirty-cight 
years, and he had only been appointed to the 
archdeaconry of Ely a few months previous to his 
premature death. 


Humpotpr MemortaAt.—The Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Berlin have recently issued a cir- 
cular, of which the following is a translation :— 


“Tn like manner as isolated men, such as Ariosto and 
Leibnitz, have arisen from time to time, who continued 
unceasingly to investigate, to analyse, and to sympa- 
thise,—representing in their own persons the multiple 
science of their age,—so Alexander von Humboldt, bold, 
diligent, clear-sighted, with a mind at once capac'ous, 
luminous, and fruitful in ideas, ought to take rank among 
these few and powerful men of genius, who are the pride 
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and glory of their ies i i 
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world of science will not die; on the contrary, it will og, 
tinue to multiply and perpetuate itself by its intrine, 
virtue. But his place in science has become y; 
this friendship, always ready to assist the talen this 
zeal, ardent and indefatigable in encouraging the dey 
ment of the scientific forces of each country, —pgy, 
vanished with him. There is no one who, taking the : 
of Alexander von Humboldt, can lend to progress in gj 
its forms the generous support which he granted it: Lote 
withstanding this, it is very natural to desire that the 
noble feature of his great activity should be extended 
beyond the term of his life, and rendered perpetual, 

“Thus originated the project of realising, under the 
name of the ‘ Humboldt Foundation,’ a grateful Tmemorial, 
having for its object the assurance of an efficacions 
support to rising talent wherever it may appear, ang 
in every direction in which Alexander yon Humboldt 
displayed his scientific activity, more especially in works 
of scientific research and distant journeys. It has heey 
consequently proposed to confide the organisation of this 
foundation to the scientific body to which Humboldt be. 
longed during more than sixty years, to which he lent 
even to the end of his life, his faithful and active assis. 
ance; and who, but a few weeks before his death, heard 
in one of its sittings his animated discourse—we mean 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Prussia at Berlin, The 
Academy has declared itself ready to answer to the appeal 
which has been made to it, to sketch a plan and statutes 
for the foundation proportioned to the capital that the 
future may produce, and to arrange with the committee for 
a definite constitution to undertake the care of conferring 
proper rewards worthy the men of talent already tried or 
rich with future promise. 

“In pursuing this noble end we are fully aware that we 
have difficulties to encounter, but we are not intimi- 
dated by them, happy in the pursuit of the ever-pacitic 
mission of science, which ought to be a powerful bond of 
union between all people. It is to render homage to the 
memory of Alexander von Humboldt, so worthy of re 
membrance, and therefore it cannot be a vain project that 
we press upon the sovereigns and the princes who have 
honoured him, the citizens of the state to which he belongs 
by his birth, the enlightened friends of science who have 
admired him, the savants whom his centralising intellect 
grouped around him like a constellation, the centres of 
commerce and manufacture to which his investigations 
and his connections have been very profitable, the eminent 
men of civilised Europe in the midst of whom he worked, 
and those of the cities of the two worlds that he enlightened 
scientifically and to whom he opened the way to future 
prosperity, to join together in order to raise to his namea 
living monument which shall continue to promote the 
interests of progress and of science unceasingly from 
generation to generation. 

“Tt is with this object that we are emboldened to 
appeal to men of capital to realise the Humboldt memo- 
rial, We beg them to forward their subscriptions to the 
bank of Messrs. Mendelssohn and Co., Berlin, and the 
undersigned are willing on their part to receive subscrip- 
tions and to forward them to the central fund. The 
capital acquired will be invested and regulated in the 
same manner as the property of minors, and its annual 
revenues will be applied to the destinations indicated 
above. The first report will be published at the expiration 
of six months, 

“We feel full of confidence in recommending to the 
active and efficacious attention of all who recognise truly 
and with gratitude the greatness of the illustrious dead, 
an enterprise which shall work after his spirit, continue 
his action, and perpetuate his name.’’ 

Here follow the names of the committee, 
twenty-three in number, among whom are those 
of Encke and Chevalier Bunsen, several ministers 
of state, and members of the academy, the two 
secretaries Boeck and Trendelenburg, the latter of 
whom is Secretary to the Committee, and 
Mendelssohn the Treasurer. 

Avrora Boreawts.—On Monday last, between 
twelve and one, a most brilliant display of the above 
phenomenon was observed, extending from the 
western hemisphere to the north-west, north and 
north-east, and reaching to the zenith.’ The appeal 
ance in the west was that of a large fire, but in the 
north and north-east it was of a violet colour, aud 
flashes of light of the same colour darted along 
the heavens with great brilliancy. This beautiful 
display lasted for about an hour, and then 
gradually died away, leaving a serene and Wr 
clouded autumnal sky. 
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Wine ry Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, of ws 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. | Cros 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1858, amounted to £652,618 3s. 10d. invested in Government 


or other upproved securities, 


Tae Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, CHarmman. 


CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health n 


» Esq., Derutry-CHamman. 


ay have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 


is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. 


is equivalent fo an immediate advance of 50 per cent 


Such arrangement 


. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting wit 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements, 


h his Policy, during the currency 


The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 


monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present 





t limited, as it only necessitates half 


the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 
LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 


8, WaTERLOO Piacr, Patt Matt, Lonpon, §.W. 


(By Order) E. 


LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


| Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and 


longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


lof ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value 
in Improving and Beautifying the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, 
and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure It eradicates Tartar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a P earl-like whiteness.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


Compounde: 









ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


This Royally patronised and Ladies esteemed Specific exerts the 
most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, eradicates 
Freckles, 7 Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, produces a 
healthy-purity of complexion and a softness and delicacy of Skin.— 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 





CAUTION.—The only Genuine of each bears the name of “ ROW- 
LANDS’ ” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 
SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


prucay. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
a EsTABLISHED IN 1797 


70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. Wm. Jas. 1 ancaste r, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. John Lub E , 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Benjamin 
»PR Matthew Whiting, Es 

M. Wyvill, jun., 3 SQ.5 Xi. " < 

This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

MODERATE RATES of Premium, with Participation in Four 
fifths or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 

LOW RATES without Participation in Profits. 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on approved Security, 
in sums of not less than £500. 

BONUS OF 1861:—ALL POLICIES effected prior to the Ist July 


1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will participate in the ne xt 
Division of Profits. 











Kirkman D. Hodgson, E 'Sq., M. 14 








Rozgert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 





\N ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year 
Yielding in New Premiums 
Profit realised since the last septennial investi 





565 18 8 
136,629 50 
Bonus declared of 1/. 5s. per cent. rrr ANNUM On every policy 
opened prior to December 3lst, 1858 





Fire Premiums received in 1858 ........ eevrece eeeeee 31,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman 
John I. Glennie, 


William a Esq. . 
John Connell, Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Know Te 8, Esq., Q.C. P. J.T. Pearse, Esq. 


Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC. 


Rosrrt Srracuan, Secretary. 


Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Archibald Cockburn, Es 






[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


InstiterTep 1820. 


DIRECTORS 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas G 





eng _— George Hibbert, Esq. 
| Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
| ‘Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq 
| J. Gordon Murdoch, Ese 
| 
| 





nry Culler, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. 

SECURITY.—The assured are protected by a guarantee find « 
upwards of a MILLION AND A HALF STERLING from the 
liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 

PROFITS. — Four-tifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits ec 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled Ne 
participate after payment of one premium. 


William R. Robinson, F: Sq 
Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.? 
Newman Smith, Esq. 








CLAIMS.—The Company he pe clabureed in payment of claims and 
additions upwards of £1,500, 

Proposals for insura pg ay be made at the ChiefOffice,as 
at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, Lond n; or to any of the 
throughout the king oth. Samvukrn Inoaur, Act 








NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 


1. , r _ 
the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 
hI ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London. which 
describes the way i obtain £10,000 CONSOLS PAYABLE LING 
LIFE; or £5,000 CONSOLS PAYABLE AT DEAT bums 
One Guinea. No other charge nor liability. No Medic al Examina 
tion. No references to Friends required. Male and Female lives 
admitted on equal terms 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., to be made 
to G. J. Farrancr, Managing Director, at the Chief Offices, 47, 
Charing Cross, London. 


*.* Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE: 
TOTT van hl . r rT 
NSURANCE Di ATA SHOW THAT ONE 
PERSON IN EVE TEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN 
JURED BY ACCIDE RLY 
An annual payment of 3/. secures a ‘fixed allowance of 62. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 
Forms of P: roposal and Prospectuses may be had at the C ompany's 
Oftices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where al 
WAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured agai 
year. No charge for Stamp Duty. ¢ apital One Million. 
am J. Vian, Secretary. 














Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSU RAN( K 
COMPANY have never contemplated transferri 

s to any other Company whatever, but continue 
y dese ‘ription of Accident resulting either in Death or Inju 

3 Old Brvuad Street, E.C W.J. Vian, Secretary. 











MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KINGDOM ADVANCE 
ASSOCIATION, OFFICES— 

24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON. 

OANS from 5/7. to 10007. granted to all parts 


— United Kingdom of Great Fritain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., om personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 
applic ation sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 

D. Deaniz, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 





OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT age ap A.D. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, 8.W.— WARRANTS for the HALF- YEARLY IN 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum,on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th rama. ere ready 3 delivery, and payable dail between 
the hours of 10 Perer Mornison, Managing Director. 
June lith, 1859." 
Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 
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ARNS & CO.“S WINDOW POLISH for 
quickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 


and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &c. 


*.’ By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 


Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen ,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. Awyort, Broruers, € Co. 








66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it pee to do, request you 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G.H.Smitru & Co. 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 

your sending us one dozen of sixpenny boxes Joun Harvey & Co, 





Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent Street. 
March 21st, 1859. 


Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had from you appears 


to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in | 


the work; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. We are, yours, &c., Honest & Oncuann. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 


TRADE eX MARK. 


y - “xT + \TT 
ROWN& POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
preferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, 
Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &¢c., and especially suited to the 
delicacy of children and invalids. The Lancet states“ This is superior 
to anything of the kind known.” Trade Mark and Recipe 
Packets 4, 8, and 160z. Obtain it where inferior art : 
substituted from family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn 
Dealers, 









Paisley ; Dublin; 
77a, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


| NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 








| Shops, &c. 


by MARTE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling | 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything | 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,” or | 


any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, 
and they will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the menta 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected, “T am 
pleased with the accurate description you have given of myself.”— 
Miss Jones. 














O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.’ 
—Sergt. Craven, “ Through using it I have an excellent moustache.”’ 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.”’ 
























rh TDN Ppa VATT 

THE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 

LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Burner; is ornamental, simple in construe 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner perforated, covered 
with a diaphragm, giving action to a spherical valve.—Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 

W.H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





HEHYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Bed- 
steads with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than half the 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 
Sold by W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





LENFIELD PATENT . STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EV USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 


ral + xT 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
FOUNDATION OF HEALTH.—The public need scarcely be 
informed upon what a narrow basis sound health rests: it must be 
obvious that pure blood and perfect digestion will preserve that 
greatest blessing, and to ensure its continuance the occasional 
removal of all impurities alone is required. Before good blood and 
easy digestion all disorders must retreat; every invalid would be 
convinced how easily this desirable end is attained by making trial 
of Holloway’s remedies when the digestion becomes disordered, the 
intellect clouded, or the spirits depressed. By occasionally resorting 
to these remedies, the utmost possible enjoyment will be extracted 
from life; health, thus secured, will bring happiness, and both will 
combine to create competent wealth. 














nd I Stoves, Patented 
| Improvements, economising the consumption of Fuel, for which the 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEANE’S 


ESTABLISHED, A.D. 1700. 
DAN 7S TABLE CUTLERY has been cele- 


brated for more than 150 years for quality and cheapness. 
The stock is extensive and complete, affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. 
PRICES :-— 
Best Transparent Ivory— 





Per doz. s. d, Per doz. s. d. Per pair 2:4, 
Table knives....33 0 | Dessert do. ...... 28 0| Carvers ........ ll oO 
Best ditto— 

‘Table knives....29 0| Dessert do. ......23 0| Carvers ........ 9 0 
Fine ditto— 
Table knives....23 0] Dessert do....... 16 O[ Carvers .isccics7 6 
Good ditto— 
Table knives....16 0 | Dessert do.......12 0| Carvers ........ 5 6 
Kitchen— 
Table knives....10 0 | Dessert do. ...... S OG] Carvers. isccics 26 


Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished workmanship, 
and in choice variety. Scissors in handsome cases adapted for presents. 
Penknives and every description of pocket cutlery. 
Deane’s Monument Razor has been 150 years before the public, and 
isa plain, thoroughly good Old English Razor. Price 2s. 6d. 





OMESTIC BATHS.-—-A very large variety 
of SHOWER BATHS of the most improved construction, 
also, vapour, hip, plunging, sponging, nursery, and every descrip- 
tion of Baths for domestic use. DEANE’S BATHS are distinguished 
for their superior finish, strength of material, and great durability ; 
while the prices are on that low scale for which their establishment 
has so long been celebrated. 
For Illustrations and Prices see their Pamphlet on ‘‘ Baths an 
Bathing,” to be had gratuitously, on application. 





T)RAWING-ROOM STOVES. — A large and 

handsome collection of BRIGHT STOV for the Drawing 
or Dining-room, embracing all the newest Des s. Drange & Co. 
have applied to these and other classes of Regist 









highest Testimonials have been given. 
Hot Air Stoves, in New and Ornamental Patterns, with ascending 
or descending flues, suitable for Churches, Public Buildings, Halls, 





{POONS AND FORKS.—Silver Pattern Spoons 
and Forks.—All the newest and best designs of these Cheap, 
useful, and elegant Articles in Electro-Silvered and Deanean Plate. 





Prices of Electro-plated Spoons and Forks :— 





TENG BORK oe. 5 occa sveess per doz. 38s. = 31s. 
Table Spoons .. ° ” 40s. 33s, 
Dessert Forks ne 29s. 23s, 
Dessert Spoons ee 30s, 248 
Tea Spoons .... 18s. 14 


Mustard and Sait; per pair, 3s. ‘Sugar Bows, 38. 6d. 
OPENING TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Send for Deane’s Furnishing List, Free on application. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


x9 »xT Wa 
Vy HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 7 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to aul those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” — Church and State Gazette. 


Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R 8., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; C.G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital; 

Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; W 

















Coulson, 1, Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 
Fisher. Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force 


x ., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Es : 
.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
nus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others. 








A pry gohy circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cireum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


l6s., 2 6d.,and 31s. 6d. Postage,1s. 
ss, 31s. 6d., and 52s.6d. Postage, Is. Sd. 
al Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


sASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 
The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY 
LONDON. 





Price of a Single T 
Price of a Double 1 
Price of an Umbilic 


8. 











> Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 


No. 122, Patt Matt, S.W. 


[THE above Company has been formed for the 
_,purpose of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Families with PURE WINES of the highest charac 
of at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY .. 20s. & 24s, per dor 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT. va» 28%, 
The finest ever introduced into this country. |” 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s, 
A truly excellent and natural wine. : 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 383s. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. ” 
SPLENDID OLD PORT............ ered 
Ten years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY .............. 528. & 60s, 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
Station. 


Pri 
ter, at a saving 








‘Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance 
Price Lists sent free on application. : 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager, 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE Luxury, 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stoc 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS Pre DOZEN 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOUD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. t 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Term 
or approved reference prior to delivery. ie 
“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mi 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. —— 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.’ 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Importe 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane: ee 





NOTICE—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
OUTH AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz, 


(the consumption of which has now nearly reached 42060 
dozen per annum—vide Board of Trade Returns), a CASE containing 
four samples, sealed and labelled, will be forwarded on receipt of 
30 postage stamps, viz., half-pint bottle each of best soln 
AFRICAN SHERRY, PORT, MADEIRA, and AMONTILLADO, 
bottles and case included. COLONIAL BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 
Price lists free on application. 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, W.C. 





ne oJ UNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB, 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 21st January, 1859. 
“Sir,—After a long course of experiments with your Patent 
Fconomising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactary, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Cub, 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 


“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
““Hupert G. ve Carteret, Secretary, 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON. 


“ Secretary's Office, 28th February, 185% 

‘* Sin,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economist: 

ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee have 

decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore to 
request that they be fitted up without delay. am, &., 


(Signed) Wiriam Henry pe CanTEnen 


‘“ Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” “Secretary.” _, 
speaking economises Gas, none are genuine unless eo 
marked thus :— 
Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) 
Crry Deror :—69, FLEET STREET. H. W. H. 
West-Exp Drror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 





As no other Burner really and scientifically 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ee 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, Len = 
ublic generally that, by a novel application of his unriy 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEW SERIES + 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QuaLlyy 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. : 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. A 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, JG. 
introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different — 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suita 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respects 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers rome 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birming! id 
No.91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHUR 

STREET, LONDON. 








———e 








Printed by Josrru SmitH, of No. 10, Malvern Cottages, Port] 
city of London, and published by hi 






nd Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Bravauny & Evans, in the precinct of Whitefriars, in the 
1 at the office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city — Sarurpay , September 3, 1 
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